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KING’S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 


NOW READY. 6s. net. 


We have to announce a new edition of this Dictionary. It first appeared at the end of 
’87, and was quickly disposed of. A larger (and corrected) issue came out in the spring of 
1889, and is now out of print. The Third, published on July 14, contains a large 
accession of important matter, in the way of celebrated historical and literary sayings and 
mots, much wanted to bring the Dictionary to a more complete form, and now appearing in 
its pages for the first time. On the other hand, the pruning knife has been freely used, and 
the excisions are numerous, A multitude of trivial and superfluous items have thus been 
cast away wholesale, leaving only those citations which were worthy of a place in a standard 
work of reference. Asa result, the actual number of quotations is less, although it is hoped 
that the improvement in quality will more than compensate for the loss in quantity. ‘The 
book has, in short, been not only revised, but rewritten throughout, and is not so much a new 
edition as a new work. It will be seen alsu that the quotations are much more “ racontés” 
than before, and that where any history, story, or allusion attaches to any particular saying, 
the opportunity for telling the tale has not been thrown away. In this way what is primarily 
taken up as a book of reference, may perhaps be retained in the hand as a piece of pleasant 
reading, that is not devoid at times of the elements of humour and amusement. One other 
feature of the volume, and perhaps its most valuable one, deserves to be noticed. The 
previous editions professed to give not only the quotation, but its reference; and, although 
performance fell very far short of promise, it was at that time the only dictionary of the kind 
published in this country that had been compiled with that definite aim in view. In the 
present case no citation—with the exception of such unaffiliated things as proverbs, maxims, 
and mottoes—has been admitted without its author and passage, or the “chapter and verse” 
in which it may be found, or on which it is founded. In order, however, not to lose 
altogether, for want of identification, a number of otherwise deserving sayings, an appendix 
of Adespota is supplied, consisting of quotations which either the editor has failed to trace to 
their source, or the paternity of which has not been satisfactorily proved. There are four 
indexes—Authors and authorities, Subject index, Quotation index, and index of Greek 
passages. Its deficiencies notwithstanding, ‘Classical and Foreign Quotations’ has so far 
remained without a rival as a polyglot manual of the world’s famous sayings in one pair of 
covers and of moderate dimensions, and its greatly improved qualities should confirm it still 
more firmly in public use and estimation, 
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London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, Lrp., 12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 
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JOHN LONGLEY, 1749-1822. 


Wuen Bennet Langton was staying at 
Rochester, in command of a company of the 
Lincolnshire militia, he was visited by Dr. 
Johnson, who then made the acquaintance 
of Longley, ‘‘a gentleman of considerable 
learning.” The doctor was delighted with 
his new friend. He said :— ' 

‘“‘ My heart warms towards him. I was surprised 
to find in him such a nice acquaintance with the 
metre in the learned languages; though I was 
somewhat mortified to find that I had it not so 
much to myself as I should have thought.”—Boswell, 
sub anno 1780. 

Longley explains the incident in his manu- 
script autobiography, a copy of which has 
been lent to me by Lady Longley, the widow 
of his grandson Sir Henry Longley, and 
from it and other sources I have written the 
following narrative. The autobiography, 
with the exception of some of the private 
passages, should be printed in full. It would 
attract the residents at Rochester who take 
pride in the past history of their city, those 
interested in education in Dissenting circles 
as well as at Eton and Cambridge, and the 
student of the politics of that time. The 
words in this memoir between quotation 
marks are taken from it. 


John Longley was born at Chatham on 
27 October, 1749 (O.8.), 7 November (N.S.). 
It was the constant tradition in the family 
that they were descended from the ancient 
race of Langley which owned the estate of 
Knowlton, near Canterbury, “and their arms 
were assumed accordingly.” His great-grand- 
father resided at Sandhurst in the weald of 
Kent; his grandfather, John Longley, bought 
a house at Chatham, ‘‘ where my father 
afterwards resided and in which I was born, 
settled himself in business as a linendraper, 
and married a daughter of Capt. Edward 
Moorcock.” They were Dissenters, “of the 
class of Independent Baptists,” attending the 
meeting-house in Heavisides Lane. 

Longley’s father, Joseph Longley, was the 
youngest son, and there were nine other 
children. The eldest brother, John, died a 
bachelor. “After their father’s death they 
succeeded to his house and business at 
Chatham, living together until the marriage” 
of Joseph, who was born on 16 July, 1705, 
and died at Rochester in August, 1785. 
Joseph’s wife was Mary, second “daughter 
of John Gouldsmith, an apothecary at Chat- 
ham, who had married [Anne] Moorcock, 
sister to the mother of my father; thus my 
parents were first cousins.” She was the 
widow of a surgeon called Richard Cosens, 
who wasted her little fortune. The marriage 
of Joseph Longley and Mary Cosens was cele- 
brated in Rochester Cathedral on 7 December, 
1747. She died on 1 September, 1779, aged 
sixty-seven, and was buried in the cathedral, 
‘on the right-hand side of the steps going up 
from the nave to the choir,” on 7 September. 
A poetical inscription by her son on the wall 
of the south cross aisle commemorates her 
name (‘Rochester Cath. Registers,’ ed. T. 
Shindler, pp. 9, 38, 57). The subject of our 
narrative “ was the only child they ever had.” 

After some little instruction in a girls’ 
school and in private tuition this child, John 
Longley, was taken to a school at Newington 
Green, then a rural suburb, “on a fine after- 
noon in the month of August, 1756, when I 
wanted two months of the age of seven.” 
The school was kept by James Burgh (see 
the ‘ D.N.B.’), a man of talents and enlight- 
ened views, and there the boy remained 
“till the summer of 1764.” Of his school- 
fellows he was 
“* most intimate with a Carolina boy named Roger 
Smith, who afterwards distinguished himself in that 
wrovince as a promoter of the revolution: with 

enry Ibbetson, a boy of the mildest temper and 
most amiable manner, an uncle of the present Sir 
Henry, whom I met after an interval of near fifty 
years at Hampstead. and who died there shortly 
after; with William Wansey, of Warminster [query 
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Henry Wansey? see * D.N.B.’], who went to America 
to examine whether emigration thither would be 
eligible, and on his return published his tour, with 
the reasons why he determined against it ; and with 
Andrew Lindegren, now government agent at Ports- 
mouth. I remember, too, Samuel Gambier, now 
Commissioner of the Navy, and his younger brother, 
now Lord Gambier, but they were some years 
younger than I.” 

In his fifteenth year, in September, 1764, 
*“*my father and mother carried me to Eton and 
)laced me under Dr. Barnard, the then head master. 

pertain for me they were acquainted with 
Jacob Bryant, who lived at Cypenham, within two 
miles of it...... Mr. Bryant gave me for my tutor 
Mr. Roberts, sheemagas doctor, fellow and Provost 
of Eton.” 
He was at first in the house of Dame Bagwell, 
**close to Barnes pool bridge.” His parents 
gave up the business a year after, when he 
“removed to Dame Graham’s at the south 
end of the long walk......kept by two Scotch 
ladies, sisters” of Graham, the remove master. 
His chief friend at Eton was the younger 
Sargent. ‘The elder Sargent I knew little 
of at Eton, intimate as I was with him after- 
wards.” They were members of the family 
which at a later date included the ladies who 
became Mrs. Manning, the two Mrs. Wilber- 
forces, and Mrs. Ryder. Many other Eton 
boys are mentioned in the autobiography. 

Both the Sargents went to St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Longley was entered 
there as a fellow-commoner on 24 June, 1767 
(‘ Admissions to St. John’s,’ part iii., ed. R. F. 
Scott, pp. 176, 719), “under the tuition of 
Dr. Frampton, a man of good address and 
pleasant manners, but fonder of sporting 
and Newmarket than of books and _ his 
college. The oftice of lecturing his pupils 
devolved on his deputies Richard Raikes and 
Mr. (now Dr.) Pearce, who were able men 
and well qualified for the purpose.” While 
an undergraduate Longley went with his 
friend Irby, son of Lord Boston, to hear the 
Douglas case. ‘* Lord Mansfield, in a speech 
replete with elegant diction, legal knowledge, 
and sound sense, supported the claimant’s 
legitimacy.” 

Sargent senior took his degree at Cambridge 
in 1769, and as his brother ‘‘ was not anxious 
for university honours, it was determined 
they should quit it together.” Longley did 
not wish to stay behind them, especially as 
he found that the subscription to the Thirty- 
Nine Articles would not allow him to take 
a degree. With the subscription “I could 
not conscientiously comply, being convinced 
that several of the doctrines in them, and 
particularly that of the Trinity, were un- 
scriptural.” He left with his friends, dis- 
appointing Dr. Powell, the master, who 


offered, if he would take his degree, to 
obtain for him a fellowship. 

Longley entered as a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn on 10 Sept., 1764, and came to London 
in October, 1769, to study the law. At first 
he was placed in the house of Oliver Farrer, 
attorney, in Chancery Lane, “with whom he 
was to lodge and board as well as work.” 
This proved unsatisfactory, and at the end 
of a year he went into chambers at 4, Old 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn. He was called to the 
bar on 2 July, 1772. For ashort time he went 
the complete Home Circuit, but in 1774 he 
‘*contracted his attendance to the Kentish 
assizes and sessions.” He continued that 
custom for some years until the younger 
men got before him. “I then withdrew from 
practice in the courts.” 

At Bath, in September, 1772, Longley made 
the acquaintance of a Miss Bedingfield, of 
Norfolk, and fell in love with her, but it 
did not end in marriage. In the following 
January he renewed at Rochester his ac- 
quaintance with Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Bond, a timber merchant in London, 
and became engaged to her. After some 
delay caused by the error of an attorney, 
who had drawn up the settlements with 
“not less than a dozen capital blunders in 
them,” they were married at Battersea 
Church on 23 Sept., 1773. She had a fortune 
of 8,000/.,and her father agreed to pay 501. 
per annum during his life. 

In February, 1774, the couple settled in 
a small but pleasant house in St. Margaret’s 
Rochester, and in 1777 Longley purchase 
the adjoining house, ‘* forming it into apart- 
ments for the children.” Even this proved 
insufticient for his growing family, and in 
1784 he—as he subsequently acknowledged, 
very injudiciously—purchased Satis House, 
on Bully Hill, in the parish of St. Nicholas, 
Rochester. This had been the residence of 
Richard Watts, founder of the hospital, who 
in it entertained Queen Elizabeth in 1573. 
Two years, during which Longley altered 
and enlarged the old house at a cost of 2,000/., 
passed before he could occupy it. 

Longley was unanimously elected to the 
Recordership of Rochester in 1784. It was 
in July, 1783, that the conversation recorded 
in Boswell took place, and I quote the pas- 
sage, with a preamble that was not given 
by my late friend Dr. Birkbeck Hill in his 
edition of Boswell :— 

“*Some time before I left St. Margaret’s 1 became: 
acquainted with Mr. Bennet Langton, the friend 
of Dr. Johnson. The Lincolnshire militia was then 
in Chatham barracks, in which he had a company, 
and he acted besides as an assistant engineer. He 
resided at the Vicarage, having brought down 
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thither Lady Rothes and his large family. We 
saw much of them, and were highly gratified by 
their society. Dr. Johnson and General Paoli came 
down to visit Mr. Langton, and I was asked to meet 
them, when the conversation took place mentioned 
by Boswell, in which Johnson gave me more credit 
for knowledge of the Greek metres than I deserved. 
There was some question about anapestics, con- 
cerning which I happened to remember what Foster 
used to tell us at Eton, that the whole series to the 
Basis Anapzstica was considered but as one verse, 
however divided in the printing, and consequently 
the syllables at the end of each line were not 
Common, as in other metres. This observation was 
new to Johnson and struck him. Had he examined 
me further, I fear he would have found me ignorant. 
Langton was a very good Greek scholar, much 
superior to Johnson, to whom nevertheless he paid 
profound deference, sometimes indeed I thought 
more than he deserved. 

**T remember Lady Rothes spoke of the advantage 
children now derived from the little books pub- 
lished purposely for their instruction. Johnson 
controverted it, asserting that at an early age it 
was better to gratify curiosity with wonders, than 
to attempt planting truth before the mind was 
prepared to receive it, and that therefore Jack 
the Giant-Killer, Parismus and Parismenus, and 
the Seven Champions of Christendom, were fitter 
for them than Mrs. Barbauld or Mrs. Trimmer. He 
did not, however, convert his audience, for neither 
Lady Rothes nor my wife changed their mode of 
instruction in consequence.” 


Longley, in August, 1786, on a visit with 
his family to Ramsgate, narrowly escaped 
death through being dashed by the sea with 
great violence against a bathing-machine. 
With some friends he paid a visit of four 
days to Calais and Boulogne, probably the 
sole occasion on which he was out of Eng- 
land. But in the summer of 1794 he made 
a tour, with his own carriage and_ horses, 
through Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. 

Longley was a Whig in politics. To the 
American war he was warmly opposed. He 
was a keen advocate for reform in Parlia- 
ment, and he approved of Pitt’s commercial 
treaty with France. When John Reeves (see 
*D.N.B.’) started his notorious association 
for preserving liberty and property against 
Levellers an nm any a branch was 
founded at Rochester, and Longley was 
chosen chairman. A committee was formed 
for the purpose of distributing useful 
publications, its members being the Dean, 
the Archdeacon, and the chairman of 
the branch; but Longley found that the 
Dean was bent on distributing a tract 
entitled ‘Thomas Bull: Letter to his 
Brother John,’ which was written by Jones 
of Nayland. This abused the French, 
declaring their government unlawful, ‘ be- 
cause God never made an anointed republic,” 
and vilified the English Dissenters, “ accusing 
them of having occasioned the American 


war.” Longley’s protests against its issue 
were in vain. It was insinuated that he 
must have been “influenced by a Jacobinical 
partiality to the French,” and although he 
refrained from public action, “ the Dean and 
clergy refused to dine with me as usual at 
the next audit, and the Dampier family and 
ours no longer visited.” Folly very like this 
was conspicuous in a more recent war. In 
1796 he contested, on purity principles, the 
representation of the city of Rochester, but 
he was at the bottom of the poll. 

From the statements in the autobiography 
about his resources, it is evident that Longley 
was not a good manager of his private affairs, 
and it became necessary for him to econo- 
mize by leaving Rochester. At Christmas, 
1799, he took possession of a farm called 
Angley, and situated within a mile of Cran- 
brook, which he had purchased. Here he 
laid out hop-grounds, the result of a sale for 
4001. of the produce of under three acres, and 
“in the six years during which I was a 
planter there was but one in which [ lost, 
and I was in some a considerable gainer.” 

On leaving Satis House, which he after- 
wards sold, he resigned the Recordership 
(23 July, 1803) and the post of assistant in 
the Bridge Trust, which he had held for 
near thirty years. He lived at Angley for 
about three years, when he sold it for 11,0007: 
to Sir Walter James, and removed to a very 
pleasant house at Hampstead, ‘‘at the ex- 
tremity of the town, very near the Heath,” 
commanding an extensive view. 

In 1807, through the interest of Lord 
Darnley, a seat at the Thames police-court 
was given to him by Earl Spencer, the Home 
Secretary in the Administration of 1806-7. 
The net salary was at first 450/., and then 
5407. per annum, and his colleagues were 
John Harriott(see ‘D.N.B.’)and Mr. Kinnaird. 
Living at Hampstead, besides being exces- 
sive for his income, was inconvenient for his 
official duties. On 9 September, 1810, he 
‘*took a small house in Howland Street, 
Fitzroy Square.” Harriott died on 2 February, 
1817, and Longley succeeded as resident 
magistrate, “the saving in house rent being 
near 2007. per annum.” In this position he 
remained until his death on 5 April, 1822. A 
beautiful miniature of him by John Smart 
now belongs to Lady Longley. 

Longley’s wife was born on 25 March, 1754, 
and died at Putney on 24 or 25 September, 
1845 (Gent. Mag., 1822, i. 475; 1845, ii. 544): 


George Richmond, R.A.. painted her portrait, 


which now belongs to Lady a They 
had seventeen children. The eldest lived but 


twenty-four hours; John, Mary, and Clara. 
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died as infants ; Joseph, a lieutenant of En- 
gineers, was killed at Tarifa,in Spain, on the 
last day of 1811, and a tablet to his memory 
was placed in the church at Gibraltar ; 
George, the youngest son, in the ac- 
countant’s oftice in the East India House, 
died on 2 February, 1815, aged nineteen, and 
was buried in St. Pancras churchyard. The 
other children were Frances, Mrs. Hall, 
d. 5 December, 1845, aged sixty-seven ; Eliza- 
beth, Mrs. de Berniere, d. January, 1859, 
aged seventy-nine ; Charlotte, Mrs. Jeffery, 
d. March, 1868, aged eighty-seven ; Sophia, 
Mrs. Davenport, d. 7 May, 1860, aged seventy- 
eight ; Anna Maria, Mrs. Lloyd, d. 26 Feb- 
ruary, 1852, aged sixty-eight ; William, Fellow 
of St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Chancery 
barrister, d. 1 March, 1846, aged sixty ; John, 
major Royal Artillery, d. Governor of the 
Isle of Dominica, June, 1839, aged _fifty- 
three ; Charles Thomas, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, d. 27 October, 1868, aged seventy- 
four ; Catherine, d. February, 1870; Martha, 
-d. October, 1872; Rosamond, Mrs. Lynn 
Smart, d. March, 1841, aged forty-nine. 
Longley was the author of (1) ‘America, 
an Ode’ (anon.), 1776, which I identify with 
* America, an Ode to the People of England,’ 
Lond., Almon, 1776, quarto, noticed in 7'he 
Monthly Review, July, 1776, p. 72. (2) * De- 
fence of Archdeacon Law in Reply to a 
Kentish Curate’ (2.e., Thomas Francklin, see 
*D.N.B.’), who animadverted on Law’s visi- 
tation charge (anon.), 1780. (3) ‘An Essay 
towards forming a More Complete Represen- 
tation of the Commons of Great Britain,’ 
1795. It was dedicated to William Smith (of 


in the Verdict.’ This was reissued in 7'he 
Pamphleteer, No. x., May, 1815, and was 
pirated at Edinburgh “when the Bill for 
the introduction of the trial by jury in civil 
cases in Scotland was before Parliament, and 
great efforts were made to get rid of the 
unanimity.” The last three pamphlets bear 
his name. W. P. Courtney. 


NOUNS AND VERBS DIFFERENTLY 
PRONOUNCED. 

WE distinguish between the sb. accent and 
the verb fo accent by a difference of stress ; I 
propose to discuss this on a future occasion. 

We also distinguish between the sb. wse 
and the verb to use by employing a voiceless 
s in the former case and a voiced z in the 
latter. I observe the following note in 
Latham’s ‘Grammar,’ ch. xviii. :— 

“Verbs formed from nouns by changing a final 
sharp consonant into its corresponding flat one; as 
use, sb. to use, vb.; breath, to breathe; cloth, to 
clothe.” 

No explanation is offered; and the true 
facts are concealed. There is no such thing 
this alleged changing,” but only a 
natural difference at a most remote period. 
|The difference has existed throughout the 
whole period of literary English. <A little 
_retlection will show that the spoken forms of 
_the sb. and the vb. were always distinct from 

the first. The sb. wse isthe Norman us (with 
/the s sound) from Lat. uwswm, accus. The s 
| was voiceless because it was final ; and the 
addition of e in the written E. form did not 
‘alter its sound. But the Norman verb was 
user, and the Middle English verb was wsen, 


Norwich), the Hon. Thomas Erskine, and the , both being dissyllabic. Here the s was neces- 
other members of the Society of the Friends | sarily pronounced as a voiced 2, because it 
of the People, and in it he exposed the) was cntervocalic, having a vowel after it as 


delusions under which the American war 
had been popular for a time and the exag- 
geratious of Ministers on the danger from 
events in France. Many of the provisions 
which he advocated (e.y., vote by ballot and 
the trial of contested elections by a separate 
legal body) have been adopted; but more 
‘(such as biennial elections, all elections on one 
tixed day, and but one vote to be allowed to 
each citizen) are still unaccomplished. The 
essay was the production of a Whig and 
something more. On p. 13 he acknowledges 
his obligations to the teaching of Burgh. 
(4) ‘The Case of the Hop Planters under the 
Additional Duty of 1802’ (Rochester, 1803). 
He contended that the tax was “contrary to 
the soundest principles of political economy.” 
This tract is not in the Library of the British 
Museum. (5) ‘ Observations on the Trial by 
-Jury, particularly on the Unanimity required 


the secret. Even when the x of the infinitive 
mood was lost, and the infinitive thus became 
| monosyllabic. there remained several forms 
;such as useth, usiny, uses, used (dissyllabic), 
|in which the s was still a z ; and all that was 
| needed to distinguish the verb from the sb. 
' was to go on as before. Very striking in this 
' connexion is the employment of wses as a pl. 
sb., because here the pronunciation of the 
singular was faithfully retained ; whilst he 
uses (with z)is verbal. But the process was 
perfectly natural, and quite inevitable, 
wherever distinctness was at all desired. 
The same explanation applies to all similar 
cases. Thus dreath has the voiceless th, 
because it is final. But in the M.E. drethen. 


| well as before it; and this is the whole of 


to breathe, the th was intervocalic, as it still 
remains in the pres. participle breathing and 
in the pp. Jreath-ed in archaic pronunciation. 


| 
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No nightly trance or breath-ed spell 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 

It will now be readily understood that the 
natural distinction between such sbs. and 
their related verbs has been preserved from 
former times for the sake of keeping them 
apart. And it follows that, wherever such 
distinction exists, it is always the sb. that 
has the voiceless consonant, and never the 
verb, Other examples are: advice, advise ; 


' device, devise ; bath, bathe ; sheath, sheathe ; 


wreath, wreathe; leath, loathe; sooth, 
soothe ; troth, betroth (pron. Jetrothe) ; mouth, 
mouthe. So, also, loss, lose; house, house 
(pron. houz) ; abuse, excuse ; réfuse, reftise ; 
mouse, mouse (to catch mice) ; thief, thieve ; 
belief, believe ; wife, wive ; safe, save ; relief, 
relieve ; calf, calve ; half, halve ; strife, strive ; 
grief, grieve; proof, prove. And compare 
chief with achieve. 

or a like reason we have loaves as the 
plural of loaf, from the A.-S. Aldfas, pl. of 
Alaf. An interesting example is the adj. 
leavy, derived from leaf. Shakespeare knew 
that deavy formed a perfect rime with heavy ; 
both words were then pronounced with the 
ea asin great. But Pope altered the reading 
leauy (1623) to leafy, as Mr. Aldis Wright 
duly notes ; see ‘Much Ado,’ II. iii. 75. That 
is what comes of meddling. 

Water W. Skeat. 


LOOPING THE LOOP: FLYING OR CENTRI- 
FUGAL RAILWAY: WHIRL OF DEATH. 
Nor very long ago a performance called 

“Looping the Loop” was to be seen in Lon- 

don (? date and place). A man on a cycle 

went down a steep track, up and down a 

circle, and finished on a steep incline. At 

the top of the circle the man and the cycle 
were, of course, upside down. 

On 15 April in Paris, at the Casino de 
Paris, Mlle. Marcelle Randall died after 
going through a performance called “The 
Whirl of Death.” She had repeated the 
performance successfully during several 
weeks. She used to start in a small 9 h.-p. 
motor car, in which she was strapped, from 
the top of a track inclined nearly at 45 de- 
grees. The track just before reaching the 
stage turned slightly upwards, then stopped 
short. When the car reached the bottom of 
the track a powerful spring was let loose, 
projecting the vehicle upwards and forwards 
in such a way that the car, with the girl 
strapped in it, turned a complete somersault 
in the air, then fell down on a padded track 
further along the stage, by which it ran to 
the level. Mlle. Randall's death was due to 


chronic heart disease, directly hastened by 


the violent shocks undergone in her _per- 
formances (see Daily Telegraph and Daily 
News of 17 April). The somersault appears 
to have been substituted for the circular 
track. 

“Looping the Loop” was no new thing 
when it was recently exhibited in London. 
I have an advertisement of 

“The Flying Railway now exhibiting at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. The Railway consists 
of two Inclined Planes, and a Circle of between 
40 or [sic] 50 feet in circumference, rising 14 feet 
perpendicular from the floor, making the whole 
Line 150 feet in length. The Carriage descends the 
Line, passes the Circle, and ascends the other in- 
clined Plane, travelling at the rate of 100 Miles per 
Hour. Large Iron Weights, and Buckets of Water, 
glide majestically down the Plane, pass the Circle, 
and although completely turned upside down, land 
without a drop being spilt. A Lady or Gentleman 
will be continually in attendance, and will descend 
the Line, make the Grand Tour of the Splendid 
Circle Head Downmost, Which is the most Fearful, 
“Sten and Astonishing Feat ever accomplished,”’ 

At the top of the advertisement is a picture 
of the railway, with one carriage at the top 
of the circle upside ‘down, and another just 
finishing the journey. The date written by 
some one at the foot is 1850. 

A centrifugal railway must have been 
shown before this, as one is referred to in 
‘The Comic Album: a Book for Every Table,’ 
London, Wm. 8. Orr & Co., Amen Corner, 
Paternoster Row, 1843, sixth page of Sec- 
tion T (the book is not paged). The article 
begins as follows :— 

‘*The Centrifugal Railway Is a practical illustra- 
tion of man’s ingenuity to turn things upside down, 
and while he laughs at its wonderful effects, he is 
constrained to acknowledge the centre of—gravity ! 
A person making a revolution is like a man on the 
brink of bankruptcy, who rushes down the inclined 
plane at the rate of one hundred miles an hour.” 

It ends as follows :— 

“Verily, there are more centrifugal railways in 
the moral than in the material world.” 
The name of the author is not given. 

Some of the articles in the ‘ Album’ are by 
Laman Blanchard, Alfred Crowquill, Gilbert. 
A. A’Beckett, and the author of ‘ The Comic 
Latin Grammar.’ 

According to the advertisement referred to 
above, another of “The Greatest Wonders of 
the Age” (heading) was 

“The Patent Signal Telegraph: or, Writing 
Machine. By this Apparatus a letter may be 
written in London and copied in Liverpool and 
all intermediate places at the same instant of time ; 
thus rendering time and distance no longer obstacles 
to communication.” 

RosBert PIERPOINT. 

{In illustration of ‘‘ Looping the — at the 
Aquarium Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS quoted at 9'* S. 


| 

| 
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x. 366 (November, 1902) Old Humphrey’s account in 
3843 of the Centrifugal Railway. At 9S. xi. 337 
Mr. AsRaHAMs further quoted the description of 
the railway given in a handbill in the Granger 
Collection at the Guildhall, and referred to an 
advertisement in 7’he Jimes of 8 July, 1842, an- 
nouncing the opening of the Centrifugal Railway 
at the exhibition in Great Windmill Street. The 
“Patent Signal Telegraph” was also shown in 1842. 
We ourselves witnessed the Centrifugal Railway 
in action about the period named, 1842-3.] 


THe Amir oF AFGHANISTAN'S TITLE.—A 
short time ago an Irish member of Parlia- 
ment, of inquiring mind and_ philological 
tendencies, asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he was aware that the Amir 
had been erroneously described as Siraj-ul- 
millat-wa-ud-din in a Parliamentary Paper ; 
whether he should have been set out as 
Siraju-’lmillat wa’d-din; and whether he 
was aware that the name Habibulla is a con- 
traction for Habibu Allah. Now, although 
any member of the House of Commons is 
prepared to assume the responsibilities of an 
empire at a day’s notice, our Constitution 
does not provide that he should master the 
intricacies of an Oriental language in the 
same brief space of time, and the Secretary 
of State, being unversed in the tongues, was 
compelled to have recourse to a “high 
authority,” who, in guarded language, in- 
formed him that the transliteration of 
the Amir’s title indicated by the hon. 
member might be considered more correct, 
as a matter of scholarship, than that adopted 
by the Government of India, but that the 
transliteration of the Amir’s name indicated 
by the hon. member was less correct than 
that adopted by the Government of India. 
It will be observed that the “high authority ” 
cautiously refrained from going beyond the 
comparative degree. Had he wished to say 
what was “quite correct,” he would have 
informed the Secretary of State that, as a 
matter of scholarship, the Amir’s title was 
Siraju-’l-millati wa-’d-dini, and that in collo- 

uial Arabic it was Siraju-’l-milla wa-'d-din, 
the title signifying Lamp of Religion and 
the Faith. Our ancestors of the days of Sir 
Roger Dowler would doubtless have called 
his Majesty (until recently his Highness) 
Sir Roger Miller Deane. The name of the 
Amir is, of course, Habibu-llah, which means 
the Beloved of Allah. It is satisfactory to 
know that no further action will be taken in 
this important matter. 

W. F. PripEavux. 


“RISING OF THE LIGHTS.” (See 88 §. vi. 


308, 415, 516.)—The contributors who, at 
these references, fully explain the meaning 


and historical use of this phrase, treat it as 
obsolete ; but, like many old English expres- 
sions, it survives in the United States. In 
Miss Alice Hegan Rice’s wonderfully suc- 
cessful Kentucky story ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch,’ first printed in England in 
1902, the resourceful heroine, as she critical] 
surveys the horse in a fit, exclaims: “I’ll 
tell you what’s the matter with him: his 
lights is riz.” And she proceeds to administer 
as medicine “what appeared to be a large 
marble,” and which she explains to be a 
camomile pill, which strikingly recalls the 
old-fashioned remedies for this complaint, 
described at the last reference by Mr. ASTLEY. 
ALFRED Rossins. 
[Mr. AstiEy treated the expression as current. ] 


OvorENsHAW Famity.—I shall be glad to 
correspond with any one who is collecting 
particulars of this family. I have a few 
notes, which I am desirous of augmenting. 

JoHn T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


JacoBiTE REBELS.—In the British Museum 
is a ‘List of Persons engaged in the Rebel- 
lion in Scotland, showing their Places of 
Abode, their Present Place of Residence, 
1764. The reference is Add. MS. 19,796. 

In my own MSS. I have lists of the 

olitical prisoners transported in 1716 to 

irginia, Jamaica, Maryland, South Caro- 
lina, Antigua, and St. Christopher’s. The 
total number of them is 623. My collections 
show that in 1747 a still larger number of 
rebels were sent to the Leeward Islands, 
Jamaica, Maryland, and Barbadoes. 

Ihave no doubt that many Americans at 
the present day, if they knew that their 
emigrant ancestors had been Jacobites, would 
be proud of the fact. 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth. 


JoHN JULIUS ANGERSTEIN.—The ‘D.N.B. 
(i. 416) says of this worthy that he was 
born in 1735, was of Russian extraction, and 
at the age of fifteen came first to England. 
Some account of his birth and parentage will 
be found in the following paragraph, copied 
from a biography of Catherine II. in he 
Lady's Magazine for January, 1836, ‘‘ partly 
translated from the French of the Duchess 
d’Abrantés ” :— 

**Such was the Cemmnoeny in those days that 
she [the Empress Elizabeth] was the mother of 
several illegitimate children, who were taken 
privately from the palace. One of these, the son of 
a very handsome Englishman, a Russia merchant, 
resident at St. Petersburgh, was noted in England 
for his great munificence and noble person, and as 
a princely patron of the fine arts. His name will 
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be long remembered as the founder of a gallery of 
paintings. The story goes that, when a babe, this 
gentleman was let down in a basket from a window 
in the Empress’s palace at St. Petersburgh, and 
endowed, by his iniperial mother, with a fortune 
of 100,000 roubles of gold. ‘This fortune was well 
improved by his father, who brought the princely 
boy up asa merchant ; and when of age, he made 
in this country such a prudent and_ benevolent use 
of his vast. means, that his name will be placed in 
our annals as the rival, in good deeds, of our 
Greshams and Herriots [sic]. He died full of years 
and honours, in England, in 1813. His daughter, 
the beautiful Julia A——, married a Russian 
prince ; and his son follows the steps of his father 
in England.” 

1813 is a misprint for 1823, in which year, 
on 22 January, Angerstein died at Wood- 
lands, his villa at Blackheath, having retired 
from business twelve years previously. 

R. L. Moreton. 


GARIBALDI: ORIGIN OF THE Name.—7he 
Pall Mall Gazette, in a recent article on 
Mazzini and Garibaldi, remarked :— 

“Tn their very physical characteristics there was 
the most marked difference between the two great 
men. Garibaldi, reddish-haired, clear blue-eyed. 
sedate in his manners, had nothing of the typical 
Italian. His very name, meaning ‘bold in war,’ 
showed his non-Italian, Germanic descent. Dukes 
in Bavaria once bore the name of Garibald. In 
England, even, there is, tothis day, a Garboldisham 
—the Home or Settlement of some Angle or Saxon 
Chieftain.” 

Garboldisham is a village in South Norfolk» 
8} miles east of Thetford, with a population 
ot 640 persons. 

Garibaldi was of Genovese or Ligurian 
descent, or possibly a Fleming. Mark 
Antony Garibaldo was a Flemish painter of 
some celebrity, 1620-90. JoHN Hess. 


Dean Stantey’s Porm ‘THe Gipsies.’— 
I possess two quite separate early editions of 
this Newdigate Prize poem, “recited in the 
Theatre, Oxford, June 7, 1837.” They are 
both printed by J. Vincent, of Oxford. The 
first edition is dated 1837; the second, 
1842. The second is not merely a reprint, 
but quite distinct. The first contains eighteen 
pages and a little over; the second, fifteen 
pages. They both belonged to the collection 
of the late Edward Hawkins, F.S.A., of the 
British Museum. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


_..PAUL JONES'S BirTHPLAce. (See 10* §, 
iii, 415.)\—I have what I believe to be a 
tolerably correct biography of John Paul 
Jones in Blackie’s ‘ Popular Encyclopedia,’ 
1837, wherein it is stated that Paul 


Jones (as he preferred to call himself) was | 


born at Arbigland, Kirkcudbright, 6 July, 
1747. 

Messrs. Dean & Son, of Fleet Street, pub- 
lished about thirty years ago, in their 
“Deeds of Daring Library,” a life of Paul 
Jones. I have urged upon the firm to re- 
publish this book ; but it is “ out of print,” 
and, possibly, they have not an “original” 
copy to “‘re-comp.” from. This biography 
is appreciative, if a trifle severe. 1 under- 
stand that (according to the papers) the 
‘identity ” of Paul Jones’s bones is gravely 
doubted—“ shall these dry bones live?” I 
do not see why we should disinter—and 
exhibit—the remains of great men or women, 
as we did in the case of Rameses II. Why 
not let them rest in peace ? 

ERBERT B, CLAYTON. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 

[Arbigland is in Kirkbean gore so that there 
is no contradiction between the statements in the 
‘D.N.B! and Blackie’s ‘Popular Encyclopedia.’ 
Bartholomew’s ‘Gazetteer of the British Isles’ 
mentions under “‘ Arbigland” that Paul Jones was 
born there, and under ‘‘ Kirkbean” that he was a 
native of the parish. ] 


““Mr.”—Under ‘The Office Window’ in 
The Daily Chronicle of the 17th inst. a 
correspondent raises the question, ‘“ When 
does a ‘Mr.’ cease to be a ‘Mr.’?” I think 
the rule of U'he Atheneum is a good one, 
which confines the prefix to living people. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Liverroot PrinteD Books: Dr. Hoop.— 
Can any of your Liverpool or other readers 
throw light on the authorship of two books 
printed at Liverpool “by James Smith for 
the author” in 1822 % 

The first is entitled ‘Creation : a Poem, by 
the author of ‘Primum Mobile,’ &c. The 
preface is dated August, 1822, and states, 
““A few copies only of the following Poem 
are printed for the author’s private use and 
circulation.” What was the size of the 
edition? The poem is in two sections, 
‘Celestial’ (books i., ii., and iii.) and ‘Ter- 
restrial’ (books iv., v., and vi.). It contains 
240 pages, and bears evidence that the author 
was acquainted with Killarney and Bantry 
Bay. My copy is bound in boards, with a 

aper label, ‘Creation, a Poem,’ on the back. 

he author implies that, if called for, another 
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edition might “probably undergo material 
correction.” Did this happen ? 

The second volume is called ‘Primum 
Mobile, or, Solar Repulsion ; being a Query 
concerning the Primary Cause of Motion in 
the Solar System as connected with Gravity.’ 
The preface is dated September, 1822, and 
again says, “A few copies of the following 
essay are printed for private circulation.” 
It is suggested that a fuller work shall 
appear if this be successful. 

Is anything known of the other works of 
the author implied in the ‘&e.” of the 
‘Creation’? The ‘Primum Mobile’ has an 
illustration of the comet of 1680 as a frontis- 
piece, and a considerable number of diagrams 
pasted on, and not printed with the pages. 
The author's father was evidently himself an 
author, as on p. 27 he refers to some manu- 
script writings of his parent. On p.71 he 
writes :— 

“Tn an essay on Physiology recently published 
by Dr. Hood of Liverpool, in whieh some ingenious 
discoveries, highly applicable to medical practice, 
have been introduced, this doctrine has received a 
more forcible illustration than we are capable of 
giving it.” 

Who was Dr. Hood? and what were his 
ingenious discoveries ” ? 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A.,, F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Wetiincton BapcE: Watier’s, 1814.—I 
am anxious to obtain information about a 
badge which has in the centre a cameo of 
the Duke of Wellington, and is mounted in 
a wreath of iaurel leaves (the mounting is 
not gold, nor is the cameo real). In front 
is engraved “* Peace, 1814,” and on the back, 
**Watier’s, July Ist, 1814.” It formerly be- 
longed to an old lady whose eckand had 
fought under the Duke of Wellington, and 
it had been given to him by a Peninsular 
friend (name unknown). Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ supply information about a dinner 

_or entertainment that took place at Watier’s 
Club on that date, and tell me why badges were 
given? Although Gronow’s ‘Recollections,’ 
‘The Life of Beau Brummell,’ ‘Old and New 
London, and various books refer to the club, 
no mention is made of any entertainment 
there on that date. The badge has been 
shown to Messrs. Spink and to the officials 
of the British Museum, but neither had seen 
one like it before, nor could give any infor- 
mation about it. I hope that my appeal to 
‘N. & Q.’ may meet with more success. 

(Hon. Miss) Eminry WINN. 
Appleby Hall, Doncaster. 


“THe Pitcrim or Eternity.”—How came 
Byron to be so called ? MEDICcULUs. 


Harrison, oF Batts Park, 
Herts.—Is any portrait known of Sir John 
Harrison or of his first wife Margaret Fan- 
shawe, mother of Lady Anne Fanshawe of 
the ‘ Memoirs’? H. C. 

107, Jermyn Street. 


Gen Famity.—I was much interested in 
Mr. Gorpon Goopwry’s notice of this family 
(10 §. iii. 485). James Glen, the colonial 
governor, is said to have had a sister Elizabeth 
who married James Gordon, the laird of Ellon, 
Aberdeenshire (no relation whatever to the 
present laird of the same name). This James 
was either the brother or the father of Mary 
Gordon, who married in 1771 James Balfour, 
of Blanerne, and thus became the Prime 
Minister’s ancestor. Were these Ellon Gor- 
dons any relation to Alexander Gordon, the 
antiquary mentioned by Mr. Goopwin ? and 
what was the precise connexion between 
James Glen and the Ellon Gordons ? 

J. M. Buttocs. 

118, Pall Mall. 


Avutuors oF Quotations WanTED.—Who 
wrote the following lines ?— 
With a heart of furious fancies 
Whereof I am commander, 
With a burning spear, and a horse of air, 
To the wilderness I wander. in 
A. N. 


Alas! for man who has no sense 
Of all God’s gifts, and innocence, 
But still rejects and raves ; 
Whom all God’s love can scarcely win 
One soul from taking pride in sin, 
And pleasure over graves. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


“Rappipoo.” — Can any of your readers 
tell me the origin of this curious word ? 
have known it all my life, but have never 
heard it used anywhere but in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. It means a wideawake 
hat such as the plough lads used to wear. I 
had not heard the word for many years until 
the other day ; but on inquiry I find it is still 
in fairly common use in this locality. Prof. 
Wright does not appear to have it in his 
admirable ‘ Dialect Dictionary.’ 

M. C. F. Morris. 

Nunburnholme Rectory, York. 


G. Woop, Crockmaker. —I should feel 
obliged if some of your readers would give 
me information respecting G. Wood, clock- 
maker, of Nailsworth, Gloucestershire. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 

Furlane, Greenfield, Oldham. 


Davip Ramsay. —I possess a copy of 
“Military Memoirs of Great Britain; or, a 
History of the War, 1755-1763. By David 
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Ramsay. Edinburgh, printed for the Author, 
1779.” The volume is dedicated to his Grace, 
Henry, Duke of Buccleugh, Colonel of the 
South Fencibles of Scotland. It is embellished 
with portraits of some distinguished naval 
and military commanders, including Keith, 
Boscawen, Hawke, Amherst, Wolfe. 
Who was this David Ramsay? His name 
is not in the list of officers of the South 
Fencibles, nor in the 1777 ‘Army List,’ nor 
in any biographical dictionary I have been 
able to consult. W. S. 


“CAPILLARIANS.” — This odd word occurs 
in a letter from Charles Lamb to Southey, 
dated 10 August, 1825, and printed in E. V. 
Lucas’s grand edition of the works of Charles 
and Mary Lamb, vol. vii. (1905), p. 691. 
Lamb is represented as writing, “I call all 
good Christians the Church, Capillarians and 
all.” The ‘N.E.D.’ quotes the passage for 
“Capillarians,” which it calls a nonce-word, 
without explaining it in any way ; but is it 
not a mere ghost-word, transcribed and 
printed by mistake for “Capel!larians,” which 
would be a Lamb-like and therefore suitable 
name for Non-conformists in their character 
of Chapel-men as distinguished from Church- 
men ? R. MarsHaM-TowNsHEND. 


Barnes Famity.—Can any of your readers 
help me to trace the ancestry of John Baines, 
of Layham, Suffolk, who early in the 
eighteenth century married Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. James Johnson, rector 
of Long Melford, Suffolk, to whose memory 
there is a monument in Long Melford Church? 

Barnes. 


Hysker or HeEsker. — Will some yachts- 
man who has recently visited these islets 
(about ten miles west from Rum) give a brief 
description of them? Is either of them now 
inhabited? When Lady Grange (whose sham 
funeral had been celebrated) was carried off 
by the Jacobites in 1732, she was kept here 
for nearly a year, 1732-3, and then moved to 
St. Kilda. See ‘D.N.B., s.v. Erskine, James 
(1679-1754). S. G. D. 


TrEstout. —Should the well-known rose 
Caroline Testout be called Tai-tout or Tes- 
tout ? DELTA. 


Apam’s CoMMEMORATIVE PILLArs.—At p. 96 
of the Early English Text Society’s edition 
of ‘Cursor Mundi’ (a Northumbrian poem of 
the fourteenth century) there is a story of 
Lamech’s sons making two pillars (one 
of tile, the other of marble) inscribed with 
a record of the arts, crafts, and sciences of 


(in private hands) relating the same story 
—in Norman-French—but attributing the 
erection of the pillars to Adam. Could any 
of your readers direct me to a common 
source, English or continental ? 

Eruet Leca-WEEKEs. 


teacher or book easily accessible gives me 
any answer to the question why England 
has no nodlesse in the continental sense. Was 
it that our ancient nobility or baronage were 
nearly all killed in the Wars of the Roses, 
and that Henry VIL.’s new nobles never got 
popular devotion? Was there not a statute 
passed under the Commonwealth, that de- 
legalizes the titles of younger sons? 

T. Witson. 

Harpenden. 


Licut Dracoons’ Untrorm.—I should 
be glad if any one could inform me where 
to find a picture representing a captain in 
the 4th Light Dragoons between the years 
1808 and 1814, and an exact representation 
or description of the uniform then worn. 
A. Francis STEvART. 


“Tworenny” For Heap.—In the school- 
boys’ game of leapfrog, when the head is 
bent down so that one can jump over it, the 
usual phrase, I believe, is still “Tuck in your 
twopenny (or tuppenny).” Why has the head 
been so often called ** tuppenny ”? 

In my collection of English and slang 
dictionaries I find no explanation of this 
curious phraseology, about which I seek 
further information. 

J. Lawrence-Hamitton, M.R.C.S. 
30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 


or Francis Rényr.—Mr. W. B. 
Yeats published in 7’he Boston Pilot, in 1887, 
a ballad under the title ‘How Ferencz 
[Francis] Rényi kept Silent.’ Soon after- 
wards a lady published an independent 
version of the same subject in some London 
magazine under the title ‘This is the Story 
of Rényi” The tale is about a young Hun- 
garian patriot who was shot by the Austrians 
because he refused to reveal the hiding-place 
of his companions. Could any kind reader 
help me to find this second version? Poole’s 
‘Index to Periodicals’ I have searched in 
vain. Mr. Yeats’s poem has since appeared 
in his ‘Wanderings of Oisin, and other 
Poems’ (1889). L. L. 

Briston MERCHANT ADVENTURERS’ CoM- 


pany.—I desire information regarding the 
early Bristol companies, especially the early 


the age. I have seen a contemporary MS. 


Merchant Adventurers Company of that 
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city. Did any Bristol company bear arms 
as follows? “Two garbs, a chief chequy, in 
base a lamb.” I can find no family which 
bore it. These arms appear in the neighbour- 
hood of Bristol in 1630. G. A. T. 

Albany, N.Y. 

(Mr. John Latimer, the historian of Bristol, who 
died 4 January, 1904, published the previous year, 
through Arrowsmith of Bristol, ‘The History of 
the Society of Merchant Venturers of the City 
of Bristol, with some Account of the Anterior 
Merchant Guilds.’ Our American correspondent 
is likely to obtain from this work all the informa- 
tion he needs, as 7'he Athenwum stated on 3 October, 
1903: ‘Mr. Latimer has taken great pains to dis- 
cover collateral evidence of the rise and develop- 
ment of the Bristol merchants.”] 


Porm BY Str THomas Wyatt.—In reading 
through Wyatt’s poems recently, I was struck 
with the resemblance of one lyric to a similar 
piece ascribed to Alexander Scot, the Scottish 
poet. I have no means of comparing dates 
at present, but I rather think that Scot 
preceded Wyatt. The name of the poem 
referred to is in both writers ‘‘Lo! what it 
is to love.” I should be glad if any reader of 
*‘N. & Q.’ would offer an explanation of this 
curious parallel. W. B 


Beplics, 


LONNING.” 
(10% §. iv. 29.) 

Sixty years ago, about the year 1845, a 
small boy from the neighbourhood of London 
went on a visit to an uncle at Eskrigg, some 
three miles from Wigton in Cumberland. One 
morning he strolled through the garden into 
the lane beyond. The turn to the left led to 
the high road, and presented no interest ; so 
he turned to the right. The lane was winding 
and long, and seemed interminable ; so that, 
after observing nothing except a small 
donkey grazing there, he prudently turned 
back, and had almost reached the starting- 
point, when he was suddenly aware of a 
young girl accompanied by two little brothers, 
who appealed to him in the enigmatic sen- 
tence: “Hae ye seen oor coodie doon the 
lonnin?” Being hopelessly ignorant of the 
sense of the sentence, he had nothing to say 
but “*No!” Nevertheless, he treasured up 
the sound of it, made haste back, and burst 
into the parlour with the cry, “Hae ye seen 
oor coodie doon the lonnin? What does it 
mean?” It was soon explained: the coodie 
was Cuddie (or Cuthbert), the equivalent of 
the Southern Neddy, the pet - name for a 
donkey ; and donnin was the lane. Whereupon 
the small boy, with a keen sense of self- 


reproach, said: “Then I told the poor girl 
a falsehood!” The lesson was a sharp one, 
and the small boy returned home with a much- 
enriched vocabulary, including not only 
Cuddie and lonnin, but a stee, a cleg, a byre, 
and kye, and many more. 

Moreover, from that day the idea of 
acquiring the senses of provincial words and 
antiquated expressions haunted him (as 
Wordsworth says) like a passion; and he 
lived to found the English Dialect Society. 
and to direct it till its work was done. And 
now in the ‘English Dialect Dictionary ’ any 
reader may find the word loaning, known in 
eight dialects with something like fifteen 
variant forms, fully illustrated with a whole 
column of examples. 

And still, across the far expanse of fully 
sixty years, I hear the anxious tones of that 
fresh Cumbrian voice: “Hae ye seen oor 
coodie doon the lonnin ?” 

Wa ter W. SKEarT. 


In the ‘Scottish Dictionary’ Jamieson quotes 
from ‘ Cartul. Aberd.’ the phrase, “ A lonyng 
lyand throw the mur betwix twa ald stane 

ykes,” explaining that the extract bears 
upon an agreement of 1446. His definition 
of the term is ‘‘a narrow inclosed way.” As 
a supplementary meaning he gives “ The 
privilege of having a common through which 
cattle pass to or return from the places of 
asture.” Under the entry ‘Loan, Lone 
nning,’ Jamieson both discusses an 
illustrates pretty fully. He conjectures that 
the word is allied to Eng. ‘‘lawn,” but he 
shows conclusively that in its most familiar 
application it is practically an equivalent of 
“Jane.” The thing denoted is ‘* An opening 
between fields of corn, near or leading to the 
homestead, left uncultivated, for the sake of 
driving the cattle homewards.” The lexi- 
cographer adds, “Here the cows are fre- 
quently milked.” This explains the reference 
in Jean Elliot’s ‘Flowers of the Forest’ :— 
I’ve heard them liltin’ at the ewe-milkin’, 
Lasses a-liltin’ before the dawn of day ; 
But now they are moanin’ on ilka green loanin’ ; 
The Flowers o’ the Forest are a’ wede away. 
It also shows how sadly adrift some inter- 
reter is in the volume of ‘Selections from 
Soca" for which Mr. Andrew Lang stands 
sponsor. Explaining “the kye stood rowtin’ 
i’ the loan,” which occurs towards the close 
of ‘The Twa Dogs,’ Mr. Lang or a coadjutor 
says that the loan is the milking-shed ! 
This is manifestly a case of allowing the 
context to suggest a meaning; it is “‘in- 
enious but not correct,” as a Greek pro- 
essor aforetime sometimes remarked with 
ambiguous commendation. Jamieson goes 
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on to say that the term is used for “a narrow 
inclosed way, leading from a town or village, 
sometimes from one part of a village to 
another”; and finally adds that “in some 
towns it is used to denote a narrow street.” 
At the present time, it is quite commonly 
applied to the road leading from the high- 
way to a farm steading. In his ‘Eminent 
Men of Fife’ Conolly tells how one sea- 
captain once hailed another in tropical 
waters, and asked whence he had come. The 
answer given was “ Foul-hugger,” which 
indicated an inland farm of East Fife, and it 
straightway brought the response, ‘‘ What 
was your weather as you came down Auld 
Leys loan?” The interlocutors were from the 
‘ame hilly district of the East Neuk, and they 
vere playing with the names of rural scenes 
Bmiliar to them from boyhood. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


In her exquisite elegy ‘The Flowers of the 
Forest’ Jean Elliot has invested the word 
“oaning” with enduring vitality and charm. 
Tvice, in her poignant lament for her 
cointrymen who were slain at Flodden, there 
ocurs to the Scottish ear the haunting 
phase “on ilka green loaning.” The use of 
the term ‘‘loaning” is entirely confined to 
the southern district of Scotland ; north of 
Ediiburgh one would never hear the word, 
whid is peculiar to the Borders, colloquially 
used. “Loaning” is not therefore “a 
synoiym for lane in North-Country dialect.” 
A pah between fields is so designated in 
some f the southern counties of the northern 
kingdm. The outskirts of the Border towns 
and vilages change but little, and these 
“green” lanes, where lads and lasses have 
for ire sage kept tryst and plighted their 
troth, ntain, though a hedge or wall may be 
on one ¢ both sides, the old-time designation 
of the “oaning.” In ‘The Antiquary’ Scott 
alludes » “the lang dike that gaes doon the 
foaning.’ Jean Elliot’s “green loaning,” 
from its etting in her poem, was, no doubt, 
the grasy plot on which the cows were 
milked. n Mr. Quiller-Couch’s ‘ Anthology 
of Englia Verse,’ “loaning” is vaguely 
defined as, ‘ field-path.” 

During tvisit to Dumfries some years ago 
I asked aad howI could get to a certain 
point of te river that flows close by the 
town. Tur. down so-and-so, he said, *‘and 
gang along‘he loanin’” ; and the accent of 
my instructr, as well as my walk in the 
“Joanin’”— ronounced thus —that fine 
summer day.I shall never forget. For the 
first time inmy life I heard “loaning” 
—_ in thenusical Dorie of the Scottish 

rder, and fo the first time I had personal 


experience of the significance and_ meaning 
of the word. . GRIGOR. 
105, Choumert Road, Peckham, S.E. 


This word is used several times by Robert 
Anderson in his ‘Cumberland Ballads,’ and 
is thus explained in the glossary : “Lonnin, 
a narrow lane leading from one village to 
another.” Anderson was born at Carlisle in 
1770, where he died in 1833, as I learn from 
the collected edition of his works published 
at Wigton. The volume bears no date, but 
must have appeared about the middle of last 
century. From ‘The Bundles ov Oddities’ 
(p. 6), in which a young woman describes her 
sweethearts, I give the following example :— 

The neist was a Whaker, cawt Jacep, 
He turnt up the wheytes ov his een, 
An talkt about flesh an the spirit— 
Thowt I, what can Gravity mean? 
In dark winter neeghts, i’ the lonnins, 
He’d weade thro’ the durt buin his tnee ; 
It cuilt his het heart, silly gander! 
And theer let him stowter for me! 
The word is used in Northumberland ; and 
I can almost fancy I see the amorous Quaker 
stumbling and trudging through the mire of 
“Jonnins ” that I knew fifty years ago. 

To the volume from which I have quoted 
are appended ‘Cumberland Ballads, by 
John Coen of Aglionby,” one af which is 
entitled ‘Charlie M‘Glen,’ a notorious thief, 
of whom it is said :— 

At neets i’ the lonning he’s seen at aw teymes. 


The word is also Scotch. Joun T. Curry. 


This word (or “ loaning ”), signifying a lane 
or narrow road, is in common useall over the 
north of England. See ‘ English Dialect Dic- 
tionary,’ p. 633, where numerous examples 
are given of its use in Northumberland, 
Durham, Cumberland, Westmorland, York- 
shire, and Lancashire. At Alston, in Cum- 
berland, where I spend great part of the 
summer, we have ‘The Loaning” and 
“Loaning Foot,” and at Garrigill, an 
adjoining village, ‘‘Lonning Head.” The 
latter is thus described in Palmer’s ‘Tyne 
and its Tributaries,’ London, 1882, p. 89 :— 

“Lonning Head means Lane head, by which 
latter name it is now becoming generally known. 
It stands at the top or head of a steep lane leading 
up from the south-east corner of the village—not 
such a lane as we may see in Surrey or Kent, 
shaded by thick hedges of hazel and sweet briar ; 
instead there are here stone walls, and the roadway 
is like nothing so much as the stony bed of a 
torrent.” 
See also Heslop’s ‘Northumberland Words, 
Atkinson’s ‘Cleveland Dialect,’ Ferguson’s 
‘ Dialect of Cumberland,’ and ‘ A Glossary of 
Provincial Words used in Teesdale,’ in all of 
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which the word “lonnin” appears as mean- 
ing a lane. RicHarD WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


99) 


Yes, “lonnin’” is a synonym for lane 
about Durham. There is ‘ Pelton lonnin’” 
near Chester-le-Street; and I think that 
a lane was usually called a “lonnin’” at 
Houghton-le-Spring about 1861. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Halliwell, in his ‘Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words, and Thomas Wright, 
in his ‘Dictionary of Obsolete Words,’ 
explain this word to mean in the north of 
England a lane or by-road. The latter also 
adds that a place for milking cows is called a 
“loaning.” Everarp CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Lonning” is a well-known synonym for 
lane in Westmorland and also in Durham 
county. In St. Oswald’s Churchyard at 
Durham, Lane Head, Middleton, Teesdale, 
appears as Lonning Head; and in several 
Westmorland title-deeds a lane bounding a 
close of land is described as a ‘* ae 2 


The quotation would be more correctly 
written, “He joost ganged doon t’ lonnin 
tappey lappey.” To say a thing has “ gaen 
doon t’ read lonnin” is a jocular form of 
saying it has been swallowed. M. N. 

B—r, W. B. H., Sm Herpert MaxweE tt, 
Mr. J. Pratt, St. SwitHty, and Mr. 
J. H. SterHENsoN also thanked for replies. ] 


Masor Monro (10 §. iii. 487).—There is 
an interesting account of this duel in Miller’s 
‘St. Pancras, Past and Present,’ pp. 269-73. 
The combatants were Lieut.-Col. Fawcett, 
C.B., of the 55th Regiment, and his brother- 
in-law, Lieut. Munro (not Monro), of the 
Royal Horse Guards. Both were officers of 
some distinction, and Lieut. Munro, who had 
enlisted in the Blues nineteen years pre- 
viously, had as a reward for his meritorious 
service received a commission in 1829, and 
was appointed adjutant of his regiment. The 
two gentiemen had married sisters, daughters 
of the principal medical officer at Jamaica, 
and at the time of the duel Col. Fawcett 
had one surviving daughter, while his oppo- 
nent had five children. The cause of the 

uarrel was a reflection by the Colonel on 
ieut. Munro’s judgment in the management 
of some property entrusted to his care by 


Col. Fawcett while he was abroad. A chal- 
lace on 
1843, in a field near Maiden Lane 
ecknock Road), leading from Camden 


lenge ensued, and the duel took 
1J uly 
(now Br 


Town to Highgate. Col. Fawcett fell mor- 
tally wounded, and was carried te ‘* The 
Camden Arms,” Randolph Street, where, not- 
withstanding the of the two 
most distinguished surgeons of the day, 
Brodie and Liston, he died two days later. 
An inquest was held immediately after- 
wards by Mr. Wakley, the coroner — Mr. 
John Cumberland, the friend of George 
Cruikshank, and publisher of Cumberland’s 
‘British Theatre, being the foreman of the 
jury. <A verdict of wilful murder was re- 
corded against the parties to the duel, but 
Lievt. Munro fled the country and was 
believed to have entered the Prussian service. 
Four years afterwards he surrendered himself 
to justice, and on 14 August, 1847, he was 
found guilty of wilful murder, and sentencec 
to the capital penalty, which, on a strong 
recommendation to mercy, was commuted te 
twelve months’ imprisonment. Lieut. Cuddy, 
one of the seconds, was tried in 1843, bit 
discharged, as the evidence was not held o 
be sutticient for a conviction. The unfa- 
tunate widow of the deceased officer vas 
deprived, by a Government which was le- 
termined to put down duelling, of the penson 
which, under the rules of the service, she 
would have received, and these stringent 
measures seem to have had the desired efect, 
as this was the last military duel to cake 
place in England. W. F. Pripeax. 


The history of the Munro-Fawcett ciel is 

iven in Walford and Thornbury, ‘O! and 
New London,’ v. 376, and in ‘N. & Q.,’8"" 8. 
ix. 230. The ‘Report of the Trial,’ oxy, M. 
Strang, was printed in 1847, and thee is a 
notice of it, with portraits, in Zhe Jilstrated 
London News, 21 August, 11 


Lieut. Munro is probably identical vith the 
Major James St. John Munro, of the dst Foot, 
who is stated in Walford’s ‘ County ‘amilies’ 
(1865) to have been the eldest son o General 
John Munro, E.LC., of Teaninich,by Char- 
lotte, youngest daughter of theltev. Dr. 
St. John Blacker. He was born in1810. 

J. Ho~tpen MActICHAEL. 

[J. R. F. G. refers to ‘ Annals of our ‘ime,’ under 
1 July, 1843; Mr. R. L. Moreton to Te Illustrated 
London News of 8 July, 1843. Mr. E.d. CoLemMAn, 
Mr. C. 8S. Warp, and Mr. J. WatoN also send 
replies. } 


: (10% §, iii. 67, 338, 375, 
433).—I have seen the observatons on flails, 
though rather late in the day, ad if you care 
to hear the voice of the flai from Little 
England beyond Wales, I can bar witness to 
the truth of the statement the in out-of-the- 
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way places flails are still used. There are 
farms near us in South Pembrokeshire to 
which no road leads, only a cart-track across 
fields, or a soft, macadamless lane; the 
threshing machine would have much ado to 
veach them unless in a drought or a hard 
‘rost, and the sheaves of their harvest must 
either be carted to a hospitable neighbour’s 
larmyard, or threshed at home by hand. 

I have known a woman to thresh here. A 
couple of years ago a small farmer brought 


his corn to our barn, and when we looked in | 
a: we passed, the daughter was wielding a 


second flail with her brother ; but it is not 
usal, for when we looked over the half-door, 
the girl laughed and stopped. 

One or two larger farms here (none are 
realy large) had a fixed threshing machine 
woiked by horses ; these have now gone out 
of we. M. S. Crark. 

Roveston Wathen, Narberth. 


Th following paragraph from The Athe- 
neum of 10 September, 1881, bears on the 
use ofthe flail :— 


_““A orrespondent sends a piece of folk-lore de- 
rived fmm a Swiss villager...... V hen any one is pass- 


ing a bain where the threshers are at work, he may 
know hoy many persons are handling the flail by 
attending closely to the rhythm of the threshing. | 
If two areemployed, the flails seem to say, ‘ Barthol., | 
Barthol !’ if three threshers are at work, the sound | 
is ‘Barthdo, Bartholo!’ if four, ‘ Bartholomii, 
Bartholomi!’ if five, ‘Bartholomiius, Bartholo- 
miius!’ This is the reason, we are gravely in- 
formed, whythe Apostle Bartholomew obtained the 
honour of beng the patron saint of threshers.” 


ELLen Masters. 


Ealing. 


“ENGLAND” “ENGLISH”: THEIR PRonuN- 
CIATION (10'S, iii. 322, 393, 453, 492).—The 
verbal forms io which Pror. SKEAT objects 
were tendered with others in proof of the 
general propostion that degradation of a 
into o was not: criterion of the quantity of 
that vowel, and not as proof that 6 and @ in 
literary Anglo-Axon were interchangeable. 
The forms I gaveamply supported my state- 
ment, the truth of which is not disputed ; 
and they show th.t Pror. SkEaT’s argument 
was a contingent one, as I said, and that it 
could not stand aone. They were drawn 
from Helfenstein’s ‘Comparative Grammar 
of the Teutonic Linguages,’ p. 63, where, 
under the head-line* Old and Middle Eng- 
lish,’ may be read, ‘The Anglo-Saxon 4 is 
sometimes retained ii late Saxon, sometimes 
inclines to 6.” A list € twelve pairs of words 
is then given showingthe wavering of @ and 
6 in what Helfensteir. calls late Saxon, or 
Old English. It is inthis list that Adie, 


Adlic, appear. If Dr. ielfenstein included 


some partly erroneous forms I am sorry to 
hear it, but it does not affect the truth of my 
argument, and Pror. SkEaT tacitly admits 
as much by amplifying his own. For he now 
says that in Anglo-Saxon @ and 6 were never 
interchangeable at any early time. This, of 
course, would cover the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, from documents of which period the 
Saxon word Ongle and the Welsh one Lingyl 
have come down to us. Pror. SKEAT also 
suggests that I turn to the ‘ N.E.D. in order 
to learn that the degraded vowel in én 
(= ban) was never seen or heard of before 
1300. Buta reference to the ‘N.E.D.’ could 
not prove all that ; and in view of the fact 
that there is an occasional interchange in all 
the Old Low German dialects between d and 
6 (vide Helfenstein, w.s., p. 44), 1 prefer to 
think that the emergence of 6 for 4, in Eng- 
land in the thirteenth century, was the 
triumph of a tendency that had always 
existed sporadically, and that it was not a 
sudden and general change of the nature of 


| a vocal epidemic. 


Pror. SKEAT twits me with my presump- 
tion in endeavouring to correct his spelling 
of an Anglo-Saxon word; but that is not 
quite accurate. It is the etymon of an Anglo- 
Saxon word that I am trying to deal with. 
Angul, the alleged etymon, with ¢ and wu, is 
repudiated by the sixth-century Welsh 
word Hingyl, which indicates d or 6, and by 
the Anglo-Saxon forms Engle, Engle, which 
are cases of hidden umiaut. In concluding 
my remarks on this subject, I would repeat 
that the etymon postulated by these three 
forms is dngil. A. ANSCOMBE. 

4, Temple Road, Hornsey, N. 


“Vescation” (10% §. iv. 28)—This is a 
fearful wild-fowl of a ghost-word. Its origin 
becomes obvious when an appeal is made 
from “Bohn’s foot-note to ‘Cicero on Old 
Age’” to the sixty-ninth Rambler. “Reward 
the vescalion by conquest, by the pleasures 
of victory,” should, of course, be “reward 
the vexation of contest by the pleasures of 
victory.” To judge by this sample, Bohn’s 
foot-notes to ‘Cicero on Old Age’ would 
seem to be a curious performance. 

Epwarp BEnNsLy. 

Uppingham. 

Here is a ghost-word with a vengeance ! 
“Rest, rest, perturbed spirit!” The passage 
in The Rambler runs as follows: “ By spirit 
and vigour we may force a way and reward 
the vexation of contest by the pleasures of 
victory.” St. SwITHIN. 


CALDWELL Famtty S. iii. 468).—I can- 
not answer ©. T. E.’s questions directly. But 
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as a family of this name was connected with 
that of Heath, in which I am also interested, 
I am able to supply him with sources of 
information which perhaps may afford some 
clues to his quest. My notes refer me to 
Harl. Soc. Pubs. ‘ Wore.’ vol. xx. 7; ‘ Vistn. 
of Staffs, 1614 and 1663-4, by the W. Salt 
Soc., No. 70 (compiled by Thos. Phillips) ; 
Misc. Genealogica et Herald., series ii. 3, 104 ; 
‘Com. Leices.,’ by Nichols, vol. iv. p. 370; 
Harl. MS. 1995, fol. 62. This last records a 
marriage between Heath and Caldwall 
(? Caldwell), and is the one reference which I 
have personally seen. My notes also mention 
that a Robt. Caldwell resided at Rolston, 
Staffs, and William Caldwall at Burton-on- 
Trent. 

The following notes may perhaps be helpful 
to C. T. E. :— 

1. Thomas Coldwell, M.A., was instituted 
to the rectory and parish church of Newbury 
in 1592 by John Coldwell, Bishop of Sarum, 
on presentation of Queen Elizabeth. He 
seems to have held the living of Shaw-cum- 
Donnington jointly with that of Newbury, 
and was probably a kinsman of the Bishop 
of Sarum (cf. Reg. Coldwell, f. 3). 

2. Thomas Coldwell was collated Sub-Dean 
of Salisbury as successor of Richard Hooker, 
16 Feb., 1594/5 (cf. Le Neve’s ‘ Fast. Eccl. 
Angl.,’ vol. ii. p. 621). 

I found this information in a newspaper 
cutting from article viii. on the church of 
St. Nicholas, Newbury, by Walter Money, 
F.S.A. No date appears on the cutting, nor 
any indication of the name of the paper. 

The following excerpt is from Camden’s 
‘ Britannia,’ under Richmondshire :— 

“From Catarractonium the military way falls 


into two roads. That towards the North lies by 
Caldwell and by Aldburgh.” 
J. W. B. 


The family of Caldwell had an existence 
in Scotland centuries before the repeal of 
the Edict of Nantes. Sir Adam Muir, of 
Rowallan (grandson of Sir Archd. Muir, who 
died in 1349), had three brothers: one of 
them, Robert of Comeeskin, married the 
heiress of Caldwell in 1349. I would not 
venture to assert what was the origin of the 
place-name. ‘ Cold,” “kald,” “cauld,” &c., 
are numerous in Scottish place-names. It 
would not surprise me if it had its origin in 
“ Coiladar”—z.e., the wood of oaks. Caldwell 
is in the parish of Dunlop, Ayrshire. The 
old castle of Caldwell stood on the top of a 
hillside, to the south-west of Lochlibb (now 
known as Lugton), in Renfrewshire. One 
— tower of the castle was standing in 


Respecting the coat of arms, the earliest 
Muir whom historians of Scotland start with 
is a Sir J. Gilchrist. He married the only 
daughter of Sir William Cumming, of Row- 
allan. “The History of the House of Row- 
allane, by Sir William Mure, Knight, of 
Rowallan, written in, or prior to, 1657, 
informs us “Sr. Gilchrist” bore from his 
ancestors “Argent, a fesse azure charged Ww 
thrie starrs proper.” “ Quartering” was nos 
then known in Scotland, and Sir Adam (first 
of the name) was the first “ who quartered 
w' his owne the armes of the Cuming,” &c. 

“So y' to this day the Airs & successors of tae 
persons above mentioned do beare two Coats in 
one scutshion quarterly, to witt the first quawer 
Argent, a fesse parting equallie the field, Aare 
charged wt thrie starrs......Thence it is that the 
house of Caldwell......do bear the arms of the 
Paternall Coat,” &c. 

ALFRED CuHas. Jon,S. 


CroMWELL FLEETWOOD (10* S. iii. 456).— 
Sarah Nevill, afterwards Burkitt, was sister 
of John Nevill, called the elder in the will. 
Chauncy speaks of their father as Join the 
elder, and calls this John, the younger. He 
was in possession in Chauncy’s tine, and 
regarded by him as the heir. The meg 
who married Jane Guyon was his ;on ; the 
will quoted shows that John was only in 
possession as guardian for his son and pre- 
sumably obtained power to sell] it for his 
benefit. The younger son John vas doubt- 
less the John Nevill of Ridgewell, barber- 
surgeon, who in 1710 took out 4 licence to 
marry Judith Ovingion. 

This Ridgewell pedigree seens to rest on 
Harl. MS. 3882, which is a lage collection 
relating to Nevill families, ard has various 
trial pedigrees of this branch most of these 
insert a Thomas as son of Sr Thomas, son 
of Lord Latimer, but withat any details 
whatever. 

On the first page of the sme collection is 
a small slip pasted in :— 

“ Nevill......of Halsted and Fedgewell in Essex a 
pedigree from Hugh Nevill cieif Forester in the 
time of King Richard the frst see my book of 
Pedigrees Miscellaneous DerbNott Hunt 8... Salop 
= a countys to George Nevill of Staple Inne 
0. 260.” 

This a George wio purchased Berk- 
hampstead. 

The other notes seen to be by Le Neve, 
and I have long heen inxious to trace the 
book referred to above. If correct, it entirely 
disposes of the allegeddescent of the Ridge- 
well family from the Jatimers. The lion seal 
of Hugh the Foresterin the British Museum 
was obtained from JoIn of Ridgewell attached 
to an Essex deed ; ir MS. 3882 is the impres- 


| 
| | 
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sion of a small newly cut seal of the lion 
rampant, guttee de sang, with a lion crest and 
the address of a posting house at Ridgewell. 
This is the coat stated by Clutterbuck to be 
shown on the tomb of George Nevill. Morant 
also, s.v. Wethersfield, says that John Nevill 
of Ridgewell was of the kin of Hugh the 
Forester. 

Morant’s fuller account of these Nevills is 
very incorrect; it was as y copied from 
the rough notes in the Harl. MS. Sir 
Thomas died in 1582, not in 1540, and the 
Thomas who died in 1602, said to be his son, 
was of another family. There is strong 
reason to doubt if the son Thomas, who was 
nine in 1546 at the time of the I.P.M. on his 
mother Maria Tey, ever attained his majority. 
It will be better, however, to start another 
note on that subject. 

There was a Fleetwood Nevill, clerk, of 
county Hunts, who was twenty-five when he 
took out a marriage licence in 1690. Foster’s 
‘Al. Oxon.’ has an entry of his son Fleetwood 
and further particulars. He was possibly 
related to Isabel, daughter of Hercy Nevill, 
of Grove ; she married Sir Gerard Fleetwood 
as her third husband. 

The Harl. MS. and other accounts of the 
Ridgewell family are wrong in other ways ; 
the uncles of John did not die without issue 
male, and so clear the way for John as head 
of the family, and therefore heir male of 
the house of Nevill, according to this later 
pretension. 

I have many particulars of these and 
numerous other Nevill branches in Essex, 
taken from the Essex wills; all of these 
under the name of Nevill I have abstracted 
down to about 1650. I shall be glad to corre- 
spond with any one interested. 

It seems evident that George of Berkhamp- 
stead claimed descent from Hugh of the Lion, 
and not from the Latimers. It is just possible 
that at a rather later date the identity of 
George’s great-grandfather with a son of Sir 
Thomas (perhaps by a second wife) was dis- 
covered, and the other pedigree abandoned. 

Nevitt, F.S.A. 

Castlehill, Guildford. 


Since Cussans wrote, a “restoration ” of the 
church of St. Andrew, Little Berkhampstead, 
has taken place; even this ordeal hardly 
explains the error in date, which appears to 
be due to a slip on the part either of the 
historian or his printer. On the south side 
of the sanctuary floor is a large slab, from 
which, in September, 1904, I copied the 
following inscription (the lettering is well 
preserved) :— 


Here lyeth the Body of Elizabeth 
Fleetwood widow 
who died the 
xxvi of April MpcxclII 
adjacent to ye body of her vertuous husband 
Cromwell Fleetwood Esq who died ye 1 June 
MDCLXXXVIII_this 
Elizabeth was sole daughter of 
George Nevill Gent and died 
without issue. 
H. P. 


‘Tue Missau’ (10 §. iii. 469; iv. 34).— 
Mr. Peacock is doubtless quite right in 
thinking that Sir Walter Scott calls any 
service-book a missal. I cannot give a precise 
reference, but I can quote a parallel case. 
In ‘The Antiquary’ (fifth edition, 1818, 11. 
267-70) he describes a burial: ‘‘A priest, 
dressed in his cope and stole......recited 
from the breviary......those solemn words 
which the ritual of the Catholic Church has 
consecrated to the rendering of dust to dust 
A loud Alleluia......closed the 


Norpen’s ‘Specutum (10 8. 
iii. 450; iv. 12).—I cannot find that Lowndes 
ives 1596 as the date of an edition of this 
Lowndes _ gives the date 1596 (in 
arentheses) to Norden’s ‘Preparatiue’ to 
is ‘Speculum Britannie, but this was a 
ghost - book that never had a_ separate 
existence. The Middlesex part of the 
‘Speculum’ was first published in 1593, and 
the Hertfordshire part in 1598. In 1637 a 
second edition of both parts was published, 
and in 1723 a third edition, which is that 
described by Mr. W. J. Gapspen. To this 
last edition was prefixed Norden’s ‘ Prepara- 
tiue to his Speculum Britanniz,’ the principal 
part of which is the address “To all 
Covrteovs Gentlemen,” and as this 
address is dated 4 November, 1596, Lowndes. 
gave that date to the ‘ Preparatiue, of which 
no separate copies are known to be in 
existence. The editor of the ,1723 reissue 
probably printed it from a manuscript, which 
is most likely no longer in existence, and the 
maps, &c., look as if they had been printed 
from the original coppers. From the descrip- 
tion given by Mr. GapsbEN, it would appear 
that his copy does not contain the engrav 
and printed general title-pages. The arrange- 
ment of the book, however, varies in different 
copies. In Lowndes’s collation the leaf 
headed “To the right worshipful M. William 
Warde Esquire,” is placed at mo een 
of the book, whereas in my copy it is plac 
at the end of the Middlesex portion, before 
the leaf of Nicolson’s commendatory verses, 
and a glance will show that this is obviously 
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the right position. Whether at the beginnin 
or end, these two leaves should be et 
together, the French verses of Nicolson 
facing his English ones. For an interesting 
account of Norden’s various works in print 
and manuscript Mr. Marcuam should con- 
sult Sir Henry Ellis’s valuable introduction 
to his edition of ‘The Description of 
Essex,’ issued by the Camden Society in 
1840. W. F. 


In the bibliography of John Norden’s 
works attached to the reprint of the 1598 
edition of Norden’s ‘ Description of Hart- 
fordshire,’ the following are recorded :— 


1593. Speculum Britanniw. The firste parte: 
An historicall and chorographicall Description of 


Middlesex. Wherein are......sett down the names 
of the cyties parishes, etc. —The title-page is 
engraved, three folding plates, pp. 50. London, 
1593. 4to. 

1596. | Norden’s Preparative to his Speculum 
Britanniz. Intended as a reconciliation of sundrie 


Two years after her marriage Mrs. Ra&cliffe made 
her first appearance as a novelist. She died 
7th February, 1822, at her house in London.” 
R. J. FynMore. 
Sandgate. 


It has been stated by a former corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ that this lady was a 
native of Durham, and the daughter of one 
of the vicars choral. She was for some years 
organist of St. Mary-le-Bow, Durham ; she 
was a very pretty poetess, and used to 
publish in Zhe Durham Advertiser, Monthly 
Mirror, &e. She has been confounded with 
Mrs. Radcliffe, not merely on the Continent, 
but even in England. 

Everard Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The ring in question cannot have belonged 
to the eminent novelist, who was born only 
three years before the death of the person 
whose memory was cherished in the inscrip- 


propositions by divers persons tendred, concerning 
the same.—London, 1586. 8vo. 

1598. Speculi Britanniw Pars. 
tion of Hartfordshire. With engraved title-page 
and map.—London, 1598. 4to. 


I may, perhaps, mention that although the 
Middlesex and Hertfordshire volumes are | 
usually found together they were issued | 
separately. Both were reprinted in one 
volume in 1723, but the edition of 1637 men- 
tioned by Lowndes has apparently no. 


existence. W. B. Gerisu. 
Bishop's Stortford. 


The Descrip- | 


Ann Rapciirre (10° §. iv. 9).—In ‘ Novels 
and Novelists from Elizabeth to Victoria,’ by 
J. Cordy Jeaffreson, 1858, vol. ii. p. 1, may 
be found the following :— 


** Although Ann Radcliffe’s parents were in rank 
no higher than respectable tradespeople, she was 
more than decently descended. Her paternal 
grandmother was a sister of Cheselden, the distin- 
guished surgeon; her maternal grandmother was 
Anne Oates, a sister of Dr. Samuel Jebb, of Strat- 
ford, who was father of Sir Richard Jebb; and she 
was lineally descended from a De Witt, a near 
relative of John and Cornelius, who came over 
from Holland to carry out a Government plan to 
drain the fens of Lincolnshire, a design which the 
popular rising and the execution of Charles I. 
expelled from the minds of its projectors. Her 
maiden name was Ward, and she was born in 
London on the 9th of July, 1764. When she was 
only three-and-twenty the lovely creature gave her 
heart and hand to a Mr. William Radcliffe. This 
fortunate gentleman was a graduate of Oxford, a 
law student, and a man of considerable literary 
abilities. Upon his marriage, deeming it prudent 
to exercise his talents in some way that should 
reward his exertions with immediate payment, he 
relinquished his legal pursuits, and, devoting his 
time and powers to journalism, eventually became 
the proprietor and editor of The English Chronicle. 


SuFFoLK (10 §. iii. 270)—E. R. might 


Rouses by referring to Savage’s in 
_ land Genealogical Dictionary.’ Many families 


tion. Ann Radcliffe, whose maiden name 
was Ward, was born in 1764, and married to 
William Radcliffe about 1787. She died in 
1823. J. Hotpen MacMIcHAktL. 
{The ‘D.N.B/ states that the novelist died 
7 February, 1823. Mr. A. R. Bay.ey isalso thanked 
for reply. } 
Rowse or Rous or CrANsForD, WEST 
ain some information regarding the Suffolk 
‘New Eng- 


_came from Suttolk and Essex to New England. 
~ Can he inform me who were the following 
'Rouses mentioned in the will of Edwar 

| Peters, 1638, of Bristol? He was a merchant, 
and desires to be buried at St. Nicholas’s 
‘Church, Bristol. Among others he names 
_brother George Peters (he was a minister, 
‘graduate of Oxford), sister Rouse, aunt Alice 
Gleason, mother-in-law Ann Grey, cousin 
_Ann Morgan, wife Margaret, children Edward, 
| George, Ann, Elizabeth, and Grace Peters. 
| This Edward Peters was son of George Petre 
or Peter and his wife Grace (daughter of 
John Pyle, of Exeter). The Peters were of 
Devon. G 

Albany, N.Y. 


Scotcn Burrat Custom (10% §. iv. 10).— 
Had the occurrence at the burying ground of 
Longforgan, Dundee, been of an ordinary 
character, it would not have been chronicled 
in the newspapers. Itis unusual in Scotland 
for women in any circumstances to attend a 
funeral, though the custom is less stringently 
adhered to than was the case twenty years 
ago. In the Highlands people cling to old 


habits more tenaciously than in the south of 
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Scotland, and this is especially the case with 
respect to the rites of sepulture. It has long 
been, and still is, the custom in the north for 
the nearest male relative to stand at the head 
of the grave and hold the cord next to him 
by which the coftin is lowered. This is the 
ace of a husband in laying the remains of 
his wife in the grave, of a father burying his 
son, and of the eldest son attending the 
funeral of his father. A near relative takes 
his place at the foot of the grave, and kinsmen 
and friends stand at each side and assist in 
lowering the coffin. GRIGOR. 


Thecustom in Scotland of the chief mourner 
holding the principal cord in the lowering of 
the coftin is alluded toin ‘ Poems’ by the Rev. 
John Black, of Butley, in Suffolk, 1799, p. 10, 
in “ An Elegy on the Author’s Mother, who 
was buried in the churchyard of Dunichen, 
in Scotland,” which contains the stanza :— 
Oh, how my soul was griev’d when I let fall 
The string that dropt her silent in the grave! 

Yet thought I then heard her spirit call : 
“Safe 1 have pass’d through death’s o’erwhelming 
wave. 
See Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ revised by 
Sir Henry Ellis (Bohn, 1854), vol. ii. p. 274. 
J. Ho~peEN MacMIcHAEL. 


I believe it to be the custom throughout 
Scotland for the chief mourner to lower the 
head of the coffin into the grave, the second 
the foot, and those further in degree the 
sides, the position of each mourner being 
indicated to him ona card sent before the 
funeral by the undertaker. 

R. BarcLtay-ALLARDICE. 

Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 


Famiy §. iii. 421 ; iv. 33). 
—The doggerel lines quoted by Mr. W. H. 
PINCHBECK were, when I was at school in 
Somersetshire, fifty years ago, well known as 
a schoolboys’ catch for the innocent new boy 
and for our unwary sisters ; and they were 
also familiar to a younger generation seven 

ears ago at St. Albans Grammar School ; 
bes in each of these cases the first line read 
as follows :— 

Adam and Eve and Pinch me, 
and the object of the ditty can be clearly 
diagnosed from this reading of the first line, 
coupled with the obviously necessary reply 
to the question asked in the fourth line. The 
substitution of the surname “ Pinchbeck ” for 
‘* Pinch me” in the first line would seem to 
destroy the whole point of the catch. 
F. pe H. L. 


I venture to think that the surname was 
originally derived from Pinchbeck, near 
Spalding, Lincolnshire, rather than the nick- 


name of somebody remarkable for having 
a pincer-like mouth or nose, as has been 
ingeniously surmised. Domesday Book, in 
one instance, registers the place as Picebech. 
St. SwiTHIN. 


The first line of the doggerel quoted is. in 
Devonshire, always given ‘‘Adam and Eve 
and Pinch me,” while the remaining lines are 
as you print them. And the Devon version 
appears to me to be the correct one, inasmuch 
as the questioner, on getting from the ques- 
tionee the obvious answer, “ Pinch me,” never 
fails to administer a pinch. 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.1. 


Teignmouth. 


or co. MIDDLESEX 
S. iii. 387, 435; iv. 36)—There is always a 
risk of confusion when we find contemporaries 
bearing the same or similar names. We find 
from the I. P.M. of Philip Basset, 6 November, 
56 Hen. III., that the deceased held Elsefeld 
manor in Oxfordshire, in exchange for a 
manor of Walter de Morton called “ Ledred 
in Soserey ” (Leatherhead, in Surrey). This 
shows that a certain Walter de Morton 
existed temp. Henry III., but for the reasons 
given in my former reply, I think that the 
owner of Haliwick manor was Walter de 
Horton. There are, of course, several places 
from which he might have derived his sur- 
name, the nearest to ‘‘ Little Bernete” being 
Horton in Bucks, opposite Stanwell on the 
other side of the river Colne. 

Norden says that Muswell Hill was also 
called Pinsenall Hill, and a variant of this 
word is Pensnothyll. The first syllable of 
the word reminds us of Penshurst and Pens- 
hanger, and would seem to point to a wooded 
hill. I would, therefore, tentatively suggest 
that the constituents of the name are the 
A.-S. pin, a pine, Anut, a nut, and Ayll, a hill, 
the complete word signifying Pine Nut (or 
Pine Cone) Hill. W. F. Pripeaux. 


The oldest form of this place-name appears 
to be “ Halewik ” (cf. the Hale, Tottenham)— 
generally a piece of flowing water, and very 
common. A. H. 


Jostas Carzius (10 §. iv. 10).—It is more 
than probable that he is a fictitious charac- 
ter, and “the gathering together of the Jews 
in great bodies under” him did not take 
place at all. There is a copy of the ‘ Doomes- 
day’ in the British Museum among the 
pamphlets collected by George III. The 
press-mark is E. 383 (23). It is a short tract 
of six small quarto pages, one and a half of 
which are blank and one is occupied by the 
title. The purpose of the gathering of the 
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Jews (“in Illyria, Bithinia, and Cappadocia ”) 
is stated to have been the conquest of the 
Holy Land “out of the hand of Ottaman.” 
The anonymous author had “certaine and 
credible information” about it, and refers 
also to ‘‘letters from beyond the seas.” The 
patronymic “Catzius” is Dutch, but Van der 
Aa’s Dutch dictionary of biography does not 
seem to mention him. L. L. K. 


CoKkE oR Cook? (10™ §. iii. 430 ; iv. 13.)— 
There is no difficulty in this matter to any 
one who is acquainted with the regular his- 
torical development of English sounds. At 

. 48 of my ‘Primer of English Etymology ’ 
r show that every A.-S. 6 (long 0, as in note) 
normally becomes oo (as in J00t) in modern 
English. Among the instances I cite do, I 
do; col, cool ; rod, rood ; foda, food, &e. 
then note that this 00 (as in cool) is shortened 
before a final 4, formerly written c, as in 
hoc, a hook ; hrde, a rook ; scdc, shook ; céc, 
cook ; 4dc, book. It may further be noted 
that Norman scribes, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, whilst the word was still pronounced 
coke, and before the change of 6 to @ had set 
in, frequently used the spelling cose instead 
of the more correct cook, especially in the 
genitive case. Thus the Ellesmere MS. of 
Chaucer has ‘The prologe of the Cokes Tale, 
immediately succeeded by ‘The Cook of 
London,’ as in three other MSS. But the 
Petworth and Lansdowne MSS. have ‘The 
Coke of London,’ for they exhibit later 
spellings. 

There was no difficulty as long as cook 
and coke were both pronounced like mod. E. 
coke. But when the regular lowering (not 
“hardening”) of guttural vowels set in, the 
trouble began, and coke became ambiguous. 
Archaically, it represented the sound coke, 
but practically people came to sound it 
as mod. E. cook. The sound changed so 
gradually that at first it was hardly noticed ; 
but there came a time when no one could be 
sure about it. All therefore that we know 
about Coke for certain is that it really means 
“Cook”; but as to the pronunciation, all 
depends upon chronology. No doubt the 
appearance of the word has largely influenced 
the sound ; and many moderns would pro- 
nounce coke as coak without the slightest 
hesitation. 

The history of Cuckyeld is similar: the old 
Coc-feld, Anglo-French Cokefeld, regularly 
became Cook-jield ; but in this instance the 
influence of the following 4/ further shortened 
the 00 (as in cook) to the oo in blood. 


All such changes present no difticulty to 


the student of phonetics ; but most English- 


men have resolutely determined that this is 
the last subject which they would willingly 
learn. It is certainly the one which they 
least understand. WattTer W. SKEAT. 


The ‘Life of Sir Edward Coke,’ by Cuth- 
bert W. Johnson, is a work of no authority, 
according to an amusing article of thirteen 
columns in the Gent. Mayg., November, 1837, 
p. 502, which points out the grossest blunders. 

THomas. 


‘THE Oxrorp RAMBLE’ (10 8. iv. 43).— 
We are promised an authoritative account of 
this Alderbury Churchyard broadside ballad, 
which is mentioned in ‘ Roxburghe Ballads,’ 
vol. viii. p. 181, an exemplar being in Roxb. 
Coll., iii. 490, and an important book-form 
copy, dated 1744, and holding two extra 
stanzas, in possession of Mr. J. W. Ebsworth. 
The account will describe his own three 
exemplars and three others. A. N. Q. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Diary and Letters of Madame D' Arblay, 1778-1840. 
With Preface and Notes by Austin Dobson. 
Vol. VI. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Dopsoy’s self-imposed and admirably executed 

task is accomplished, and his concluding volume 

is now in the hands of his subscribers and readers. 

Itiis, in some respects, the best of the series. If 

it is a little less fresh and winsome than the earlier 

volumes, it is written in a more sober period and 
deals with more serious matters. The change of 
which we are conscious is that from adolescence into 
middle, and, at the close, elderly life. The girl 
has ripened into the matron, and the difference 
between the earlier and the later records corre- 
sponds precisely to that between youth and age. 

Men of ripe years are generally tender and 

caressing in their feeling towards youth and girl- 

hood, and the joyous aspirations and anticipations 
which attend the dawn of life move most those who 
know best how quickly the radiance will fade. 

Each stage of the work has, however, its own 

attractions, and we may almost say, in rising from 

the consideration of the last, in Donne’s gracious 
words, as we recall them :— 
Nor spring nor summer beauty has the grace 
That I have seen in an autumnal face. 

The volume opens and the work virtually closes 

with a postscript, which consists naturally, to a 

certain extent, of afterthoughts, and is, in part,. 

an apologia. Comments upon previous volumes 
are answered, and a defence of the heroine is 
undertaken against such gently questioning re- 
marks as have been provoked. We fancy — 
though this is perhaps a piece of self - delusion 

—that we trace special response to observations 

of our own. No very serious complaining had 

Mr. Dobson to face, and his defence—if such it 

may be called when there is no attack—may be 

easily accepted, while Macaulay’s vindication, 
which is selected as the epigraph for the volumes,. 
is exactly just: ‘If she recorded with minute 
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iligence all the compliments, delicate and coarse, 
ben she heard wherever she turned, she recorded 
them for the eyes of two or three persons who had 
loved her from infancy, who had loved her in 
obscurity, and to whom her fame gave the purest 
and most exquisite delight. Nothing can be more 
unjust than to confound these outpourings of a 
kind heart, sure of perfect sympathy, with the 
egotism of a blue-stocking, who prates to all who 
come near her about her own novel or her own 
volume of sonnets.” 

In no part of the diary is the interest keener 
or more sustained than in the part describing 
her adventures in France, especially during the 
**hundred days.” We know no other work which 
gives us a picture of life in Paris so accurate and so 
easily realized. In the account of the escape into 
Belgium we are almost as much moved as if we 
were reading the adventures of D’Artagnan on 
the way to Dover or the flight of Louis XV1. to 
Varennes. We positively thrill with emotion. A 
similar impression is conveyed on the eve and durin 
the progress of the battle of Waterloo. As we rea 
of the constant preparations for escape to Antwerp 
and of the quick succession of rumours, generally 
indicating the immediate arrival of Bonaparte, we 
seem to be in Brussels, and almost participate in 
the fears and tremors. A measure of the same veri- 
similitude is experienced when, in a subsequent 
chapter, we read the narrative of an escape from 
drowning at Capstone, Ilfracombe. This incident 
is possibly coloured by the imagination of the 
author, but is, at any rate, a good piece of literary 
style. Those with whom, during the time of the 
present instalment, Fanny is associated are the 
most distinguished men of the day, and her pictures 
of them are admirably living. We could, did space 
permit, expatiate on this charming book. We 
must content ourselves with saying that we have 
read the work through with constantly augmenting 

leasure, and promise ourselves a speedy reperusal. 
Mir. Dobson’s task has been admirably accom- 

lished, and is, indeed, a piece of work of which to 
proud. We have tested the value of his notes 
on points on which we have special knowledge, and 
find neither mistake nor important omission. The 
portraits in the present volume consist of Frances 
Anne Greville (Mrs. Crewe), Charles Burney, 
Chateaubriand, and Madame de Statl. There are 
also facsimiles, a map of Brussels, and many views 
of interest. 


The Gentleman's Magazine Library. Edited by 
George Laurence Gomme.—English Topography. 
Part XV. London, Vol. I. tock.) 

Tus the first volume of Mr. Gomme’s collections 

from The Gentleman's Magazine, so far as London is 

concerned, is of extraordinary interest. We have 
been vain enough to regard ourselves as well posted 
up in the historical facts which have found record 
from time to time in the pages of ‘‘ Sylvanus Urban,” 
but must confess that Mr. Gomme’s knowledge far 
exceeds any to which we can advance a just claim. 
He has, we are confident, unearthed several 
important matters of which many of our readers 
have hitherto been in complete ignorance. Lon- 
don has been from the days of the Stuarts, and, 
we believe, far earlier, a vague term. Mr. Gomme, 
however, does not leave us_in any doubt as 
to what he means by it. He includes in the 
volume before us, and its successors which will 
soon appear, the whole of the area now under the 


jurisdiction of the London County Council. We 
can imagine that his plan may be called in question, 
for much that is included is very far outside the 
boundaries of even the greater London as it was 
spoken of by our fathers. We feel, however, 
= sure that no other plan could have been 

evised which would not have led to dire confusion. 
A studious person, some day or other, will under- 
take the task of compiling a history of the growth 
of the largest city in the world. Whosoever finds 
himself engaged on such a work cannot fail to. 
realize how much he has been helped forward by 
Mr. Gomme’s labour. One thing, nevertheless, is at 
present wanting, which we sincerely hope may be 
supplied in the mas volume of the series. What we 
call for is a sketch map which will show the parts of 
the new London which have been cut off from the 
neighbouring shires. This is really a necessity, for 
as time goes on there can be little doubt that 
further additions must be made to the London 
County Council area. Now they are treated of in 
the shires to which they historically belong ; but 
endless confusion will arise hereafter, as no one in 
the far future will call to mind the present London 
boundaries, or find it easy to inform himself except 
by the aid of such a map as we suggest. 

The papers headed ‘ The London Theatres’ wilk 
have a wider interest than many of the others. 
Much of the volume appeals mainly to the historical 
student and the antiquary ; but here we have some- 
thing for many sections of the community. The 
theatres, as ought to be well known by every one, 
were suppressed by the Puritans, and many people 
think that in the earlier years of the reign of Charles 1I. 
there were but few of i sng though as time went on 
they continued to increase in number. There were 
certainly many in the latter years of the seventeenth 
century, and it has been affirmed that in the 
Georgian time they had grown so rapidly as to 
be beyond the wants of the population. There is, 
perhaps, some measure of truth in this, but it has 
often become the subject of wild exaggeration. It 
has been said that the spread of the movement of 
Wesley and Whitefield lessened the number of play- 
goers, but that it did so to any appreciable extent 
is very doubtful. The pages of some of the 
periodicals devoted to the discussion of religious 
topics, such as T'he Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, 
which began under another name in 1784, and its 
Evangelical contemporary, which came into exist- 
ence in 1793, would lead us to think so; but the 
newspapers and other periodicals of the day cause 
us to draw a far different conclusion. Englishmen, 
though their taste in such matters has differed 
widely from that of most continental peoples, have 
always loved the theatre, and from letters we have: 
read written by occasional visitors to town in the 
eighteenth century, we cannot but conclude that 
‘country cousins,” unless their stay was very long, 
aew went to the theatre four or five times every 
week. 

Persons who are not apt in contemporary chrono- 
logy may easily forget that the first railway. con- 
structed in London was the London and Greenwich, 
the opening of which took place on 14 December, 

37. The day was made a festival, which was 
attended by the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, Alder- 
men, and several foreign ministers. Five trains 


started conveying 1,500 passengers, and after the 
return journey upwards of 400 ladies and gentlemen 
had luncheon at the Bridge House Tavern in South- 
wark. Itis not as yet fully sixty-eight years ago. 
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Some of the joyous party—most of whom for the 
first time in their lives went by rail—must be able 
to give an account of their impressions of what was 
then spoken of as a ‘‘great national work.” The 
most foreseeing passenger could not, however, by 
any effort _of the imagination have so far looked 
into the future as to have pictured the railway 
systems of the world at the present day. e have 
in the same year a striking contrast between the 
then newest mode of travel and the most ancient. 
A few months before the London and Greenwich 
Railway was opened, the churchwardens of Chelsea, 
Brompton, Hammersmith, Paddington, and Ken- 
sington called a meeting for the purpose of resisting 
encroachments made on their footpaths across what 
were then green fields, and determined to resist the 
injustice. On Holy Thursday a perambulation was 
made for the purpose of removing the impediments 
to foot trattic. This was carried out successfully ; 
but legal proceedings on the part of the obstructors 
were threatened. What came of it we do not 
know. We trust, however, the paths were pre- 
served to future ages. By far the larger number 
of our footpaths were in use long before anything 
we now know as a highway—long, indeed, before 
any inhabitant of our land had yoked oxen to a 
cart. In many rural districts, through the care- 
lessness or greed of landowners, the rights of the 
public to these ‘‘trods”’ have been lost in recent 
days; but we have strolled along many others 
which, we feel sure, were in constant use long before 
Celt, Roman, or Teuton ever invaded the solitude 
of our forests. 

There are some interesting papers concerning the 
Great Fire of London in 1666. One writer gives, in 
a translated form, the inscriptions that were once 
on the monument which yet commemorates the 
catastrophe. Those parts which attributed the fire 
to ‘papistical malice” are not now to be seen. 
They were effaced in consequence of an order issued 
by the Court of Common Council in 1831. An 
interesting letter is also given, which was written 
to Lord Scudamore by one present at the fire. 

True to the Flay: Sailors’ Poems. Edited by E. C. 

Ommanney. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Tus is a spirited and inspiriting collection, con- 
taining many sea poems, some of the best of which 
are, as might be anticipated, by W. E. Henley. 
What James Montgomery's ‘ Whatis Prayer ?’ does 
among naval songs we fail to see. 


The Nun’s Rule: being the Ancren Riwle. Modern- 
ized by James Morton. With Introduction by 
Abbot Gasquet. (De La More Press.) 

To the general public the ‘Ancren Riwle,’ or 

* Regula Inclusarum,’ a “ semi-Saxon tract” on the 

life of the female recluse, the authorship of which 

is conjecturally, but with much probability, assigned 
to Richard Poore, Bishop of Salisbury from 1217 to 

1229, and subsequently of Durham, is only available 

in a translation. This was supplied by the Rev. 

James Morton when in 1853 the original was issued 

by him as No. 57 of the Camden Society publica- 

tions. With few and insignificant changes this is 
now included by Prof. Gollancz in ‘The King’s 

Classics.” In the admirable introduction of Abbot 

Gasquet the majority of readers will find the chief 

interest and value. The book itself is noteworthy 

not only for piety, but for a species of worldly 
wisdom. How judicious is the statement, “ No 


seduction is so perfidious as that which is in a 


plaintive strain; as if one spoke thus: ‘I would 
rather suffer death, than indulge an impure thought 
with regard to you; but had I sworn it, I could 
not help loving you; yet L am grieved that you 
know it.’” As the author says, she forgives him 
because he speaks thus fair, and the dangerous 
conversation is begun afresh. There is much in the 
volume that tends to delight as well as edification, 
and the inclusion of the volume in this attractive 
and popular series is much to be commended 
showing how much tact and judgment is exhibited 
in the choice of matter. 


The Journal to Stella. By Jonathan Swift, D.D. 

Edited by Frederick Ryland, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 
Swirt’s ‘Journal to Stella’ constitutes a most 
acceptable addition to “The York Library.” We 
possess it in the ‘‘Bohn’s Standard Library ” 
edition of Swift, of which it is the second volume. 
The eminently attractive type and form of ‘*tThe 
York Library” tempt to afreperusal, which cannot 
be other than prodigal of advantage and delight. 


Messrs. RoutTLepGeE & Sons have issued in a 
cheap and attractive guise Coventry Patmore’s 
Angel in the House and Victories of Love, reprinted 
by permission from the eighth collective edition 
(1903) of Messrs. Bell & Sons. <A pleasing and 
helpful introduction by Mrs. Meynell now appears 
for the first time. 


Mr. Rosert H. Fryar, of Bath, has issued a 
post card showing the spots of interest to Pick- 
wickians in the Dickens-land of Bath. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, after the exact 
Sealing the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

M. N. (‘Oliver Cromwell a Brewer ”).—Discussed 
at considerable length at 5S. x. 148; xii. 292, 349; 
6 S. i. 59; ii. 238, many allusions in prose and verse 
being cited 

A. C. Jonas Brigstocke ”’).—Proof shortly. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


FIVE YEARS in a PERSIAN TOWN. IDEALS and REALITIES in RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 

EARLY RECORDS of LEICESTER. JAPANESE AGRICULTURE and COMMERCE, 

A FRENCH STUDY of NIETZSCHE. 

NEW NOVKLS :—Two Moods of a Man; The Image in the Sand; The Little Neighbour; The Honour 
of Henri de Valois; The Walking Delegate; Don Tarquinio; Tom Gerrard; The Whisperer ; 
For the White Christ. 

SPANISH LITERATURE. AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Plantagenet Roll of the Blood Royal; The Coming of Parliament; 
Prisons, Police, and Punishment ; On Translating Homer; What is Philosophy ? Archeology and 
Classical Philology at the Congress of Rome, 1903; Tragic Stories from Russia; American 
Schools; George Mac Donald Reprinted; The Penitential Psalms in Latin; Shakespeare’s Sonnets; 
Sixpenny Editions. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

CROMWELL and IRISH PRISONERS ; ‘The CHURCH in MADRAS’; ‘WILLOBIE his AVISA’; 
The EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND; The CANTERBURY and YORK SOCIETY ; SALES. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Face of the Earth; Studies in Logic; Botanical Literature; The Transformations of 
Matter ; Societies ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Royal Academy, 1769-1904; The Cheylesmore Mezzotints; Wedgwood China 
Municipal Art Patronage at Bradford ; A Lost Portrait ; The Ashburton Sale ; Sale; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Madama Butterfly ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Oliver Twist ; The Axis; Where the Crows Gathered; Gossip. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


The LIFE of ST. PATRICK. HENRY the THIRD and the CHURCH. 

A PECULIAR PEOPLE, the DOUKHOBORS. 

The COPTIC VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT in the NORTHERN DIALECT. 

CLAN DONALD. The REGENT of the ROUES, 

RECENT VERSE. THEOLOGY and RELIGION. 

PLUS FORT QUE LA VIE. SELECT STATUTES, CASES and DOCUMENTS to ILLUSTRATE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY (1660-1832). A BOOK of ESSAYS. The BRIDE 
REMINISCENCES of MANCHESTER. The LEGAL POSITION of the CLERGY. The 
EARTHLY PARADISE. REPRINTS. The BRAILLE WEEKLY, &c, 

‘The BON GAULTIER BALLADS.’ The CANTERBURY and YORK SOCIETY, The EGYPT 
EXPLORATION FUND and PROF, PETRIE. 

The BURIAL MOUNDS of EAST YORKSHIRE. NUREMBURG. An UNRECORDED REMBRANDT, 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


The ATHENZEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 
And of all Newsagents, 
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BRADSHAW’S GUIDE. 


SPECIAL 


EDITION. 


TWO SHILLINGS NET. 


Printed upon superior Paper, bound in scarlet cloth, and with additional Maps illustrating the 
Districts covered by the principal Railway Companies. 


Also SPECIAL TABLES dealing with the following places :— 


EDINBURGH. 
GLASGOW. 
HULL. 
LEEDS. 


LONDON. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
BRADFORD. 
BRISTOL. 


NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

SHEFFIELD, 


LEICESTER. 
LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER. 


These Tables indicate the Routes to and from some of the Chief Towns in the Kingdom, with 
Single, Return, and Week-end Fares, Distances, Shortest Time of Journey, and Quickest Train. Also 
List of Towns having more than one Station, with distances apart. 


Orders may be sent through any Bookseller and Station Bookstall, or to 
HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Limited 
(Proprietors and Publishers of Bradshaw's Guides), 
59, FLEET STREET, LONDON ; AND ALBERT SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 


“ Invaluable to all concerned in the promotion, construc- 
tion, or administration of railways, both at home and 
abroad.”— Telegraph. 


1905. FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION. Post free, 12s, 


BRADSHAW'S 
RAILWAY MANUAL 


(RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND CARRIAGE AND 
WAGON COMPANIES), 


SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE AND 
DIRECTORY 


OF 
Railway Officials and Manufacturers 
of Railway Supplies. 


Affords full and reliable information respecting the history 
and financial position of Railways in all parts of the World. 
It gives, briefly, the past history and present condition of 
every line open in the United Kingdom, and other sections 
dealing with Waterways and Carriage and Wagon Com- 
panies are also added. 


Fifty Years’ Railway Statistics. 
One of the leading features is the introduction of statistics 
showing the revenue and expenditure of each of the prin- 
cipal Railway Companies over a period of fifty years. 


650 pages, with numerous Maps. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 
59, Fleet Street, E.C: ; and at Manchester. 


‘‘ There seem to be no particulars concerning our navig- 
able canals and rivers that have not been brought together 
in the book.” — Westminster Gazette. 


BRADSHAW’S CANALS AND 
NAVIGABLE RIVERS 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 


A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manu- 
facturers, Merchants, Traders, and others. 
Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the Whole of the 
Waterways, 

BY 
HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


Director : FELLOWES, MORTON & CLAYTON, Ltd., 
Canal Carriers. 


Gives in a succinct form full information as to the 
advantages and possibilities of inland navigation, and con- 
tains all information, other than financial, necessary to 
owners of waterside premises, business houses, and others 
= 9 business or political reasons are interested in the 
subject. 

The contents have been arranged by the Author after an 
inspection of the whole of the waterways, amounting to a. 
mileage travelled of over 14,000 miles, 


400 pages, royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with Map. 
Post Free ONE GUINEA net, from 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICES, 
59, Fleet St., E.C. ; and Albert Sq., Manchester. 
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